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A Woman’s Sense of Humor 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


—_— I heard Father Hubert 
F. Schiffer, S.J., survivor of the atom- 
bomb explosion at Hiroshima, deliver a 
talk at the Columbia University Club 
in New York City. His subject was the 
frightful catastrophe of August 6, 1945, 
and the audience, among whom were 
admirals and generals, could hardly 
be called a sentimental group. Yet, 
the chairman told me afterwards that 
Father Schiffer had moved the audience 
more deeply than any other speaker in 
the last seven years. It was not his 
factual information, his eloquence or 
his dramatic presence that made such a 
tremendous impression. It was a com- 
bination of sincerity and graciousness, 
that quiet Catholic geniality that Belloc 
must have had in mind when he wrote 
his tribute to Courtesy. Father Schiffer 
might have torn a passion to tatters, 
he might have transformed his talk into 
a tear-jerker; instead, he told his story 
very simply without screaming colors or 


strong accents, but with the salt of 


sincerity and good humor. 

It would be stupid to say that no 
heretic has ever had a sense of humor, 
or that the Catholic Church has a 
monopoly on humor. But when you 
read the history of the Church and 
its spirituality, and then read the history 
of the sects, you can’t help but feel that 
humor is a golden thread that runs 
through the life of the Church. By 


humor I don’t mean wit: that some- 
times is nothing but a devilish ability 
to stab a man in the back and watch 
him squirm. Humor is a sense of pro- 
portion, a sense of the fitness of things. 
I like to think that it comes from the 
Cross. St. Paul says that Christ was 
made “our wisdom’: we look at the 
world as the suffering Christ looked at 
it, having the same sense of the com- 
parative value of material and spiritual 
things. 


LACK OF HUMOR IS A 
PATHETIC HANDICAP 


It is pathetic to find good people who 
have no sense of humor. Some time 
ago I read a review of “Florence Night- 
ingale”’ by Mrs. Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
It appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement (London, October 6, 1950). 
The unnamed reviewer was lavish in his 
praise of Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s biog- 
raphy of the great Victorian humani- 
tarian. But what struck me _ most 
forcibly was the lack of attention to the 
great woman’s one outstanding char- 
acter defect—ruthlessness. Not that 
I admire those literary realists who are 
forever calling our attention to the wart 
on the heroine’s face. In the case of 
Florence Nightingale, the wart serves 
to remind us that she was a very great 
woman who might have become a very 
great saint. 
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It is the reviewer himself who leads 
us into this speculation by attempting to 
compare the “Lady With the Lamp” 
to the Spanish mystic, Teresa of Avila. 
Indeed, there is far more than a super- 
ficial resemblance. The parallel is so 
close—and yet there is such a conspicu- 
ous difference that we tend to say: 
“So near and yet so far!’ The angel of 
Scutari reached the farthest point this 
side of sainthood. 

The Englishwoman was a mystic. 
At 16 she recorded that she heard a 
voice telling her that God had marked 
her out for some special service. Four- 
teen years later we find her writing in 
her diary: “Today I am 30, the age 
Christ began his mission. Now no 
more childish things. No more love... 
Now, Lord, let me think only of Thy 
Will, what Thou willest me to do. 
Oh Lord, Thy Will, Thy Will!” The 
Times reviewer is correct when he 
writes: “She was, in fact, an English 
St. Teresa, one of those rare charac- 
ters whose absorption with another 
world only makes them the more com- 
petent and formidable in dealing with 
the problems of this one.” 


A SENSE OF HUMOR INCLUDES 
A SENSE OF PROPORTION 


Like Teresa, she was an intellectual 
mystic, if I may use an untheological 
term. But, unlike Teresa, she felt 
that her head prevented her from 
accepting the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. In her correspondence with 
Cardinal Manning, she admitted that 
her heart was constantly urging her to 
join the Church, but her head, so she 
claimed, would not allow her to accept 
Catholic teachings. What a pity that 
she failed to take the step! It might 
have rounded out her personality by 
eliminating that one defect—ruthless- 
ness—and giving her a Catholic sense 
of humor. For humor is a sense of 
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proportion, and the humorous person 
is aware, not only of the justice of the 
cause to which he is dedicated, but also 
of the sensitivities of the co-workers 
in that cause. 

It is here that the reviewer’s well- 
contrived comparison breaks down. 
Both women were mystics who were 
at the same time organizers and execu- 
tives of unusual ability. Both had 
“alarming” powers of persuasion over 
persons in authority, but Teresa won 
her victories by the sweet compulsion 
of strong arguments, whereas the nine- 
teenth-century nurse achieved her ends 
in many cases by “bullying” her way. 
Of Lord Panmure she wrote: “My 
lord is the most bullyable of mortals 
and he must be bullied.” The re- 
viewer claims that Teresa was also a 
bit of a bully and a most persistent one. 
Yet, in the very next sentence he admits 
that Teresa’s powers of persuasion were 
very different from those of Florence 
Nightingale. ‘“Teresa’s bullying,” he 
writes, “was good-natured, seasoned 
always with a touch of humor, while all 
too often we hear Florence Nightingale’s 
voice grow shrill.” 

Shrill is rather a mild description 
of Florence’s tone. Marcia Davenport 
says that the Englishwoman’s associa- 
tion with Sidney Herbert, Secretary of 
War, was the chief instrument of her 
achievement—“‘an instrument which she 
used so ruthlessly in order to have her 
say in the government that she did 
much to drive Sidney Herbert to his 
early death from exhaustion.” And 
the London Times reviewer already 
mentioned says that “her merciless 
treatment of Sidney Herbert recoiled so 
tragically on her own head that it would 
be ungenerous to cite it against her, but 
other and not less deserving characters 
fell victims to her exacting claims.” 
In fact, at one time she was tempted to 
blame God for interrupting her work, 
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but she had the good grace to remind 
herself: “‘I must remember, God is not 
my private secretary.” 

This is not to derogate from Florence 
Nightingale’s achievements. She was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest women 
of the nineteenth century. Her ac- 
complishments could not be credited to 
any fair winds of luck: she had to grind 
away at her work in the face of incredible 
obstacles. First it was her family that 
stood in the way. When she was 25, 
she confided to her family her intention 
to nurse the sick. At that time nurses 
were considered a low and promiscuous 
social group. The mother of Florence 
tried everything in her power to frustrate 
her daughter’s plans. We can get some 
idea of her irritation from a remark 
she made to a friend: “We are ducks 
who have hatched a_ wild swan.” 
When Sidney Herbert suggested that 
she go to Scutari in 1854 to clean up the 
filth and maladministration of the hos- 
pitals for the wounded of the Crimean 
War, the hostility rdle shifted from her 
family to the British governmental 
authorites who fought her reforms tooth 
and nail. It was a knock-down and 
drag-out fight but she won it, and she 
lives on in the general pattern of modern 
hospital procedure and administration. 
We cannot underestimate her man- 
agerial success. We can, however, re- 
gret that her sense of dedication was 
tinged with a trace of “bossiness,” 
instead of the good humor that she 
might have absorbed from Catholic 
devotion to Mary. 


THE HUMOR OF A HAPPY 
MYSTIC 


Consider, by contrast, the humor of 
St. Teresa. The muleteers who drove 
her about on her journeys refrained 
from their obscene conversation, not 
because she demanded it, but because 
they wanted to listen to her conversa- 


tions. Father Julian de Avila, speaking 
of the journey from Veas to Seville, 
writes: ‘“‘We bore all such trials cheer- 
fully, for the Mother’s conversation 
gave us fresh life. She spoke gravely, 
told us amusing tales, or composed 
verses, and very good ones too, for she 
had learned that art, and used to make 
them when any event on the journey 
suggested them’ (quoted by Rev. 
Hugh F. Blunt, “The Humor of St. 
Teresa”’ in The Catholic World, Febru- 
ary, 1924). Her humor was com- 
pounded of humility and kindness for 
others. She once wrote to Father 
Gracian that she considered herself a 
stumbling-block. for her community, 
and that “much the best remedy might 
be to throw me into the sea like Jonas.” 
Another time referring to new austere 
regulations proposed by a Father Visi- 
tor, she wrote: “But if merely reading 
his acts tires me, what would it be to 
keep them? I do not think our rule 
allows of severe superiors; it is severe 
enough in itself.” No wonder this 
happy mystic said that she did not want 
any “‘sour-faced saints” in her house. 

It is interesting to note also that 
another great Saint who was immersed 
in practical work had none of the hard- 
ness of Florence Nightingale. Cather- 
ine of Siena approached her task of 
reforming the clergy with the same high 
sense of dedication that distinguished 
the Englishwoman’s reforms in the 
Crimea. But there is a softness at the 
core of Catherine’s determination. 
When Pope Urban VI coéperated with 
her in the work of reform, his naturally 
irascible temper drove him into a holy 
wrath. But Catherine wrote to him, 
urging him to use moderation and pa- 
tience, and asking him to set “‘the pre- 
cious pearl of justice” against the back- 
ground of mercy. 

What was it that made 
Nightingale so domineering? 


Florence 
We might 
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explain it away on the ground that all 
idealists are ruthless. So often to-day 
we hear that the Communists are ruth- 
less because they are so completely 
dedicated to the cause of world revolu- 
tion. They envision a brave, new 
world that is to come when eventually 
classes will disappear and the State 
will wither away: they are ready to go 
hungry and to suffer during these “‘forty 
years in the wilderness” in the hope of 
reaching the Promised Land. To 
achieve this paradise on earth, they feel 
that violence must be used temporarily. 
In the fervor of their dedication, they 
are ready to resort to murder, willful 
starvation, torture in order to enable 
mankind to reach the land of heart’s 
desire. 


HUMORLESS IDEALISM TENDS 
TO BE CRUEL 


There is much truth in this notion. 
Idealists do tend to be cruel. Seeing 
nothing but the rightness of their cause 
and the glory of their goal, they ignore 
the rights of those people who are caught 
up in one way or another in the idealistic 
schemes. Unless the idealist is softened 
by the kindness of Christ, he will use 
harsh methods. That Catholic good 
humor was the missing component in 
Florence Nightingale’s extraordinary 
personality. The reviewer in the Times 
Literary Supplement, speaking of con- 
flict between her head and her heart 
over the question of conversion, writes: 
“*As usual, it was her head that won the 
victory.” Now, certainly she was a 
very intellectual woman, but it was not 
that which made her “bossy.” Her 
trouble was that she lacked a sense of 
humor. 

If humor is a sense of proportion, a 
sense of the fitness of things, then a 
humorous person is sensitive to the 
incongruous, to the ridiculous. And 
there is nothing under God’s biue sky 
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more ludicrous than a ‘“masculine”’ 
woman. When the Church holds up 
Mary to Catholic women as a model, 
she is in effect saying: “Always remem- 
ber you are a woman!” A masculine 
woman is just as ridiculous as an effemi- 
nate man. In his “Psychology of Char- 
acter,” Rudolf Allers says: “... it is 
quite unthinkable that a human being 
whose innermost nature was imbued 
with a lively emotional receptivity, as 
it is asserted to be the case with women, 
could exhibit emotional poverty.” 
Florence Nightingale was in her early 
life certainly a warm-hearted person. 
But the extraordinary turmoil of her 
external life wreaked havoc with her 
personality. Not having the gyroscope 
of Catholic humor to keep her on an 
even keel, she did the “unthinkable”’: 
she abdicated the throne of her woman- 
hood and exhibited a very disappointing 
degree of emotional poverty. Con- 
sider, for instance, the case of her once- 
beloved Aunt Mai. Florence never 
forgave her for her decision to leave 
Scutari about 1860 to devote herself 
to her own family. Not one letter 
did she ever write her after that time; 
never again did she see her. Florence 
Nightingale lived to the age of 90. It is 
true that she mellowed before she died, 
and exuded benevolence now that she 
had passed through the storm of her 
active life. But what a pity that she 
did not have a sense of saving humor to 
keep her gracious and courteous during 
the hectic days of reform at Scutari! 
That is the pathos of this extraordinary 
life: she was the toast of the British 
Empire, lauded as a_ philanthropist, 
social reformer, administrator, but she 
just missed being a saint. 


HAVOC WROUGHT BY 
HUMORLESS LEADERS 


Humorless men have wreaked havoc 
in this world. The blue-nosed re- 
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former deserves a front-row orchestra 
seat in hell for making God’s creatures 
miserable. Then there are the intense 
leaders of nations, Hitler and Cromwell 
and Lenin and all the other wild-eyed 
reformers in the political field: they 
certainly have been the scourge of 
humanity. But there is something 
particularly repulsive about humorless 
women. Almost invariably they are 
cruel and vindictive. There are a 
few cases in which their lack of humor 
simply reveals them as _ absurd. 
Madame Guyon identified herself with 
the star-crowned woman of the Apoc- 
alypse, performed a few miracles, 
called Pére Lacombe her well-beloved 
son in whom she was _ well-pleased. 
Antoinette Bourignon was so assured 
of her own infallibility that she ex- 
pected her spiritual followers to re- 
nounce all Catholic doctrines and the 
Sacraments. But such cases seem rare: 
usually the humorless woman is more 
cruel than proud. 


PECULIAR REPULSIVENESS 
OF CRUEL WOMEN 


Salvador de Madariaga explains the 
peculiar repulsiveness of cruel women 
on the ground that their réle in life is 
essentially creative, and cruelty is linked 
up in our minds with destructiveness. 
They are the promoters and creators of 
“all the values of collective life-clean- 
liness, order, comfort, security, beauty, 


good manners, all the values which raise 
human communities above the pig- 
sty, the bee-hive, the cave. Women 
impersonate the creative spirit in a 
particularly felicitous way” (“The 
World’s Best,” ed. by Whit Burnett, 
Dial Press, p. 957). That is why we 
were so shocked at the newspaper re- 
ports about the savage La Pasionaria, 
who sank her teeth, like fangs, into the 
throat of a priest during the Spanish 
Civil War. That is why the highly 
efficient business-woman who has no 
tenderness for the employees under her 
is so abhorrent. Recently a_ fellow- 
priest told me of a Protestant who 
remained out of the Catholic Church 
simply because his Catholic wife was so 
overbearing that he felt that his Prot- 
estant religion was the only sphere of 
his life in which he could have peace 
and privacy. 

Happily, Catholic women of this 
type are rather rare: cruelty is not a 
Catholic vice. It is a great blessing of 
the Catholic religion that it can impart 
a saving sense of humor which prevents 
Catholic women from becoming madame 
battle-axes like Carrie Nation. May 
the Lord preserve that sense of humor 
among us, so that our Catholic women 
will never forget that God has marked 
them to play the rdle of inspiration 
rather than domination! For she that 
humbleth herself shall be exalted, and 
she that exalteth herself shall be 
humbled. 
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An Exception Taken to the 
Garrigou-Lagrange Article 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


—_ IN February, I received a 
letter from a professor in a Catholic 
college, who appears to be a layman, 
anent the article that I had written in 
the January issue of this Review on 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s truly mon- 
umental work, entitled, “Christ The 
Savior.” It is only fair to the writer 
to give his exception in its entire full- 
ness. It reads as follows: 


“T have just had occasion to read 
your article in the January issue 
(1951) of THe Homeric anp Pas- 
TORAL Review entitled “The Full 
Theology of Christ the Saviour’ in 
which you single out the recent pub- 
lication, ‘Christ the Savior,’ by R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., for extra- 
erdinary commendation. The second 
paragraph of your article especially 
interests me because you seem to im- 
ply that the volume is a true compass 
whereby the ‘ordinary’ priest can steer 
his course safely on primary and 
secondary questions of faith and theol- 
ogy in the whole matter of the In- 
carnation, at least. 

“Upon reading this I was com- 
pletely shocked. May I suggest that 
you read p. 105 carefully and p. 123, 
lines 4-5 (‘...there is a real distinction 
in God between suppositum and na- 
ture’), and p. 255, line 1, where it is 
said that Christ’s human nature is a 
suppositum, though such is denied on 


p. 173 in accord with the Council of 


Ephesus? Do you mean to recom- 
mend that the ‘ordinary’ priest should 
follow these opinions? Besides these 
most obvious errors there is scarcely a 
sequence of pages without some faulty 
translation or philosophical misstate- 
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ment of Garrigou-Lagrange’s ideas. 
Fortunately these errors are found 
only in the English translation pub- 
lished by Herder. Don’t you think 
that something should be done to 
rectify the erroneous recommendation 
you have made of this volume? 

“T hope that none of the ‘ordinary’ 
priests who read your article will ac- 
cept its contents with the same weight 
of authority accorded to your ‘Ques- 
tions Answered’ columns. I hope and 
pray that none of them will accept 
this translation as a completely safe 
and sure compass for steering any- 
where. There is only one place it 
could lead, and I’m sure you would 
not counsel that destination or the 
following of the road to it. 

“T have already notified B. Herder 
of some of the errors in this transla- 
tion; the literary editor of Herder 
as well as myself would appreciate 
your comments after you have re- 
read the volume.” 


OUR COMPLAINANT?’S BILL OF 
PARTICULARS IS SHORT 


I want to begin by reminding our 
readers that this volume contains 689 
pages, not counting the Compendium of 
Mariology and the Appendix on The 
Definability of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary’s Assumption. In such a volume 
we would expect even some printer’s 
errors, to say nothing of a careless 
translation here and there. In addition, 
we must remind our critic that this work 
was recommended to undergraduate 
theologians, to priests who had spent 
four years studying the various branches 
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of sacred theology, and had given as 
much time to dogmatic theology as any 
undergraduate in his major in either the 
arts and sciences spends on that same 
major. Besides, the points taken ex- 
ception to are mentioned, I would say, 
at least a score of times, in paragraphs 
formally developing the theme. But to 
particulars. 

Here let us cite the entire page 105 
which the author, Father Garrigou-La- 
grange, labels Fourth Article, with the 
subtitle, “Whether God Became In- 
carnate in Order to Take Away Actual 
Sin, Rather Than to Take Away Orig- 
inal Sin.” The reply is in the affirma- 
tive. 


“Scriptural proof. We read in the 
Gospel: ‘Behold the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world,’ 
that is, as St. Bede says, the sin that 
is common to the whole human race. 
St. John wrote ‘the sin of the world.’ 

“But the principal text is quoted in 
the body of the article, in which we 
read: ‘For judgment indeed was by 
one (i.e;, by Adam) unto condemna- 
tion ... as by the offense of one, unto 
all men to condemnation: so also by 
the justice of one (t.e., of Christ), unto 
all men to justification of life.’ 

“This purpose of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God is likewise expressly 
affirmed in a provincial council and 
also to some extent in the Council of 
Trent. 

“Theological proof. It includes two 
conclusions. 

(1) Christ came to take away all 
sins, because He came to save men, 
and all sins are an obstacle to salva- 
tion. 

(2) St. Thomas proves that Christ 
came first of all to take away original 
sin, since this sin is absolutely greater 
extensively, inasmuch as it extends 
to the whole human race, by which 
the race is infected; although actual 
sin is greater intensively, because it 
has more of the nature of voluntary. 

“Hence, in virtue of the present 
decree, it is probable that Christ came 
also only to take away original sin, 


but not solely for the taking away of 
actual sins; because, if there had been 
no original sin, this would eliminate 
the more important reason for the In- 
carnation. Moreover, in virtue of the 
present decree, Christ came in pas- 
sible and mortal flesh; but, if there 
had been no original sin, His flesh 
would have been neither passible nor 
mortal.” 


The second paragraph under No. 2 of 
the Theological Proof could be much 
better worded; but certainly the trans- 
lation does not imply that Christ came 
solely to take away original sin. It does 
imply that He would not have come as a 
probability if Adam had not sinned; 
and if sin was actual only, and not orig- 
inal. 

Now let us turn to page 123 and give 
the paragraph that precedes the shock- 
ing error that our informant complains 
about. That paragraph reads: 

“Hence, this real distinction be- 
tween the created nature and the 
suppositum that contains it, is not a 
distinction between two separate 
things, but it is a distinction that pre- 
vails between a real and actual whole, 
and its real, formal, and perfective 
part.” 

Then let us put in juxtaposition the 
shocking sentence. 

“Contrary to what has been said, 
there is a real distinction in God be- 
tween suppositum and nature.” 

The two sentences imply that a not 
was omitted between is and a. 

Now let us proceed to page 255 and 
take the whole paragraph in which our 
critic makes Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
say that Christ’s human nature is a 
suppositum. The paragraph reads: 

“For just as Christ’s human nature 
is really and intrinsically perfected, 
not because it is a nature, but because 
it is a suppositum, inasmuch as it is 
terminated by the Word, so it is 


really and intrinsically sanctified by 
its personal union with the Word.” 
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The previous paragraph in the first 
part of the Reply would save even one 
who had not studied theology from the 
conclusion drawn by our same critic. 
The full paragraph is: 


“| distinguish the major: unless the 
divine nature intrinsically perfected 
the human nature as the intrinsic 
form that terminates it, or rather as 
the act that intrinsically terminates 
it, this I concede; that the divine na- 
ture could formally sanctify it only as 
its intrinsic form that informs it, this 
I deny. And I contradistinguish the 
minor.” 


THE VOLUME RE-READ 


I complied with the wish of our ob- 
jector to re-read the volume of Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange and discovered no real 
reasons for being worried over the 
English translation. Poor collocations 
here and there, and not unlikely printer’s 
errors (but hardly to any considerable 
extent), are things that can easily be 
amended in a new edition. Those who 
are acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of dogmatic theology are not 
going to get any errors from the volume, 
because the various propositions are so 
copiously developed that the context as 
a general rule makes plain the errors 
and the previous knowledge of the 
priest-reader would prevent him from 
getting any false ideas. Even an in- 
telligent Catholic with a good grasp of 
his faith would be led into no real er- 
rors by perusing the volume, as any care- 
ful Catholic would, two or three dif- 
ferent times and asking about printing 
lapses when he discovered them. The 
old proverb is that a book worth reading 
at all, deserves to be read three times 
through. I am about seventy percent 
through my third reading; and I feel 
that this volume is valuable for using by 
spells as matter for daily meditation. 
Let us take at random a page or so from 
this volume treating the union in Christ 
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the Saviour of the greatest suffering and 
the beatific vision, and see how a scien- 
tific knowledge of the principles of faith 
together with the conclusions of theo- 
logical science enables us to have a 
deeper appreciation of the mysteries of 
faith. These paragraphs deal with the 
mystery of redeeming love: 


“The Holy Office declared (June 7, 
1918) that the following proposition 
cannot safely be taught: “There is no 
evidence that Christ when on earth 
had the knowledge of which the 
blessed or comprehensors have.’ To 
say that this proposition can be 
safely taught would be an error. 

“In fact, we have seen that, if 
Christ’s soul did not have from the 
beginning the beatific vision but re- 
ceived it later on, then His charity was 
capable of increase, which is contrary 
to the teaching of the Second Council 
of Constantinople, which — says: 
‘Christ was not made better by ad- 
vancing in perfection.” From _ the 
first moment of His conception His 
soul was raised to the highest degree of 
being, namely, to the being of the 
Word, and consequently to the highest 
of all operations, that is, to the 
beatific vision, which was permanent 
in Christ continuing during sleep, 
just as His plenitude of grace was, 
which resulted from the uncreated 
grace of union. Thus, because of the 
beatific vision He already enjoyed the 
utmost happiness. 

“But there is no reason why the 
beatific vision should have been in- 
terrupted at the moment of His 
passion and crucifixion. On the con- 
trary, of its nature the beatific vision 
cannot be lost, and it is measured by 
participated eternity. 

“Even the theological reason that 
St. Thomas advances, shows that 
the sublime fitness of the beatific 
vision in Christ still a wayfarer es- 
pecially applies to the moment of His 
passion and crucifixion. The reason 
is this: that Christ already in this 
life had to be the Teacher of all 
teachers, namely, of the apostles and 
doctors of the Church, so as to lead 
the human race to eternal life, which 
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is the vision of God. But what is in 
potentiality is reduced to act by what 
is already in act. Therefore, it was 
most of all fitting that Christ, the 
Teacher of all teachers, in those things 
that pertain to eternal life, should al- 
ready have in this life the immediate 
vision of God or eternal life to which 
He was to lead men. 

“But now it must furthermore be 
said that Christ, during His passion 
and on the cross, also teaches in a 
more sublime manner than before, in 
uttering the following last words of 
His: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do’; ‘This day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise’; 
“Woman, behold thy son.... Behold 
thy mother’; ‘It is consummated’; 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit.’ 

‘During these last moments, Jesus 
most sublimely teaches all men, more 
so than all the apostles, doctors, and 
saints. He teaches mercy toward 
those who err, promises the joys of 
paradise in the near future to those 
who invoke Him, teaches that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is the spiritual 
mother of all men, and also by His 
sufferings satisfies the demands of 
divine justice. In fact, by the words, 
‘It is consummated,’ He teaches that 
the mystery of redemption is accom- 
plished by the victory of charity 
gained over sin and the devil.” 


OUR MOST POPULAR DEVOTION 
ILLUMINED BY SCIENTIFIC 
THINKING 


There is hardly any priest who will 
not deepen his devotion to the Sacred 
Heart by reading the following para- 
graphs beginning on page 519 of this 
encyclopedic treatise on Christ the 
Saviour: 


“The nature of this devotion is 
made manifest from its object and 
end. It is the physical heart of Christ, 
as united hypostatically to the divine 
person, and inasmuch as it is the 
symbol of Christ’s love for us, which 
constitutes the object of this cult of 
adoration. Christ’s love is the love 
that comes from His most holy soul 


and also from the uncreated Word. 
The motive of this devotion is the 
infinite dignity of the Word to whom 
the heart of Christ is hypostatically 
united, and it is simultaneously the 
manifestation of both His uncreated 
and created love for us. 

“The terminus of this devotion is 
the very person of Christ, inasmuch as 
it is by the heart that He manifests 
His love for us. 

“The end of this devotion is that 
our hearts may be inflamed with love 
for Christ, and as a consequence the 
reparation of injuries inflicted upon 
Him. 

“Our love for Christ must be both 
affective and effective, and it must 
manifest itself by imitating those 
virtues of which the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is the symbol, namely, 
charity, humility, and meekness, for 
He said: ‘Learn of Me, because I am 
meek, and humble of heart.’ 

“This devotion, repeatedly ap- 
proved by the Church, whatever the 
Jansenists, unbelievers, and rational- 
ists may have said, is most certainly 
lawful and holy. Discarding the 
physiological question, whether the 
material heart is the organ of love or 
not, it is certainly the organ that 
manifests emotional love, and hence 
it is the symbol of love. Therefore the 
Heart of Christ is the symbol of the 
love whereby Christ ‘loved us and de- 
livered Himself up for us.’ All the 
graces we receive come from this love. 

“Thus, there is a special reason for 
the adoration of this part of Christ’s 
body. Finally, this devotion arose 
in a most opportune time, that of 
Jansenism, for the practical refuta- 
tion of this heresy, which denied that 
Christ died for all men, and which 
caused many of the faithful to ab- 
stain from frequent Communion. 

“Devotion to the Eucharistic Heart 
of Jesus is likewise a true, holy, and 
opportune cult, for it refers to the 
Heart of Jesus inasmuch as this Heart 
moved Jesus to give us the Eucharist 
as the daily sacrifice and the most 
perfect of all the sacraments. ‘As Leo 
XIII said: ‘This devotion reminds us 
of that act of supreme love by which 
our Redeemer, lavishing upon us all 
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the riches of His Heart, so that on 
leaving this world, He might remain 
with us until the end of time, insti- 
tuted the adorable sacrament of the 
Eucharist.’ We owe a debt of deep 
gratitude for the institution of this 
devotion.” 


THE ETERNAL SACRIFICE PUT 
STRAIGHT 


The last few decades have witnessed a 
lot of muddled thinking on the Natural 
Sacrifice and the Sacramental Sacrifice. 
Our distinguished theologian in one page 
both clarifies and instructs in this whole 
matter of so-called Eternal Sacrifice. 
He uses for his caption, “Is There 
Sacrifice in Heaven?” Then he goes on 
to clear up what might be called an ele- 
ment of truth in the Eternal Sacrifice, 
so-called: 


“This has been admitted by some, 
and in recent time by Talhofer and 
Father Lepin, because Christ offers to 
God the Father His glorious scars and 
because the Scripture says: ‘I saw the 
Lamb standing as it were slain.’ 

“There is a considerable difficulty 
here, because first of all sacrifice in the 
strict sense implies external immola- 
tion, at least sacramentally, and this 
does not continue in heaven any more 
than the sacraments do, because the 
blessed see God directly, without 
visible signs. 

““Moreover, it seems that the sacri- 
fice in heaven would not be subordi- 
nated, but codrdinated with the 
sacrifice of the cross, whereby there- 
fore the work of our redemption would 
not have been completed, and would 
be contrary to what Our Lord said in 
dying: ‘It is consummated.’ In fact, 
it seems that the sacrifice in heaven as 
such would be more perfect than the 
sacrifice on the cross, which latter 
would be subordinated to it as a dis- 
position to its ultimate perfection. 

‘“‘Wherefore, neither a new sacrifice 
in heaven in the strict sense must be 
admitted, nor a new and formal obla- 
tion of the sacrifice on the cross, but 
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merely its consummation, which, St. 
Thomas says, ‘consists in this, that 
those for whom the sacrifice is of- 
fered, obtain the end of the sacrifice... 
according to Heb., ix. 11, that Christ 
is a high priest of the good things to 
come, for which reason the priesthood 
of Christ is said to be eternal.’ 

““Nevertheless, until the end of the 
world, Christ glorious appeals to the 
Father for us, as the fruits of the 
sacrifice on the cross are applied to us, 
and thus also He actually offers the 
Masses that are daily offered by His 
priests. After the end of the world, 
Christ as our high priest along with 
the members of His mystical body, 
will offer to the Father the cult of 
praise, adoration, and thanksgiving, 
wherein the sacrifice on the cross will 
be consummated without a new sacri- 
fice in the strict sense. 

“The sacrifice of the cross, how- 
ever, is not actually but virtually per- 
petuated in its consummation; for it 
is more perfect to reach consummation 
than to tend toward it, and the mys- 
tical body already glorified is more 
perfect than the mystical body not yet 
glorified. Likewise, generally speak- 
ing, merit is subordinated to the re- 
ward toward which it tends.” 


We trust the exceptions taken in those 
few matters by our worrying critic have 
been already found to be either printer’s 
errors or loosely phrased propositions; 
and that they are corrected by the 
general context wherein they occur. I 
feel that any priest can find a welcome 
diversion by reading through this same 
theology of “Christ the Savior’ and 
doing this the second and the third time, 
and then recurring to this or that section 
for ten minutes’ diversion from the 
round of parish worries, thereby getting 
back into the atmosphere that the Angel 
of the Schools moved in and wrought in. 
I thank our critic for being the occasion 
of my re-reading the volume almost im- 
mediately and now doing so for the 
third time. 
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Eucharistic Inspiration from 


St. Thomas 


By CORNELIUS ROBERTS, S.T.D., PH.D. 


, GREATEST treasure which 
Christ entrusted to His Church has a 
special right to the title, Mysterium 
Fidei, for it is an epitome of all the 
mysteries entailed in the Redemption. 
Upon the riches of this Sacrament 
Saints and Doctors have exercised their 
highest powers, as Raphael depicted in 
an immortal fresco. The famous paint- 
ing, on a wall of the stanze now named 
after him in the Vatican, is commonly 
called the Dispula. Around an altar 
surmounted by a monstrance are ranged 
doctors, masters of the schools, and 
poets. Above the altar appear the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove, Christ in 
His glorified humanity, and the Eternal 
Father. Over the Church Militant 
surrounding the altar is seen its heavenly 
counterpart, the Church Triumphant 
with ranks of Angels and Saints in glory. 
The Blessed Sacrament is presented as 
the focus of the Church on earth and the 
link with heaven. Looking at this most 
splendid creation of Christian art, one 
does not get the impression of a contro- 
versy; rather it is a glorification, or an 
apotheosis, of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. Not inappropriately might it be 
called (borrowing a phrase from the 
Lauda Sion) “Laudis thema specialis.” 


THEOLOGY OF THE EUCHARIST 
PERFECTED BY ST. THOMAS 


In the Sacrament of the Altar, the 
penetrating acumen of the Angel of the 


Schools in particular found most felici- 
tous scope. Yet, no one was more 


conscious than he of the limitations of 
human thought before the mystery. 
As he wrote in the Lauda Sion, after 
mentioning transubstantiation: 


Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem. 


What is needed is not just faith, but 
animosa fides—bold, courageous faith. 

Theology, fides quzrens intellectum, 
gives us some insight into the content of 
faith; and Eucharistic theology, except 
for that fuller investigation of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass which Protestant 
denials occasioned, was brought to its 
perfection by St. Thomas. The Council 
of Trent found it unnecessary to treat of 
the Blessed Sacrament as elaborately as 
of justification, because St. Thomas had 
already expounded it to the satisfaction 
of the Fathers, who paid a singular trib- 
ute to his authority when they placed 
the Summa Theologiz on the altar be- 
side the Sacred Scriptures. 

To the data of revelation the Saint 
applied human reason enlightened by 
faith. As every student knows, a certain 
amount of Aristotelian philosophy—es- 
pecially about “‘accidents””—was pressed 
into service, and, although what St. 
Thomas did in this respect was one of 
his original contributions to theology, 
only a little of it will appear in the fol- 
lowing passages. My intention is to 
select and translate from the Questions 
on the Blessed Eucharist in the Summa 
those portions which are most likely to 
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help priests with material, or with per- 
sonal inspiration, for preaching and 
instructions. The numbers refer to 
Questions and articles, always in the 
Third Part of the Summa. 


WHY THE EUCHARIST WAS 
INSTITUTED AT LAST SUPPER 


“The Sacraments of the Church are 
appointed to help man in his spiritual 
life. Spiritual life is comparable to 
bodily life, since corporal things bear a 
resemblance to spiritual. But for bodily 
life a man clearly needs not only to be 
begotten, thereby receiving life, and to 
grow, thereby reaching maturity, but 
also to be nourished, in order to be kept 
alive. Therefore, just as spiritual life 
requires Baptism, which is the spiritual 
begetting, and Confirmation, which is 
spiritual growth, so too it requires the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, which is the 
spiritual food” (LX XI, 3). 

“The institution of this Sacrament at 
the Supper, when Christ was with His 
disciples for the last time, was appro- 
priate. First, because of what this 
Sacrament contains, for Christ Himself 
is contained in the Eucharist in the 
guise of a sacrament, and therefore when 
Christ in His own semblance was about 
to go away from His disciples, He left 
them Himself under sacramental appear- 
ance, just as in the absence of an emperor 
his image is shown for veneration... . 
Second, because there never could be 
salvation without faith in Christ’s pas- 
sion, according to Rom., iii, ‘whom God 
has set forth as a propitiation by His 
blood through faith,’ and therefore in 
every age something had to represent 
the Lord’s passion. In the Old Testa- 
ment this was done chiefly by the sacra- 
ment of the Paschal Lamb—whence, the 
Apostle says in I Cor., v: ‘For Christ, 
our Pasch, has been immolated,’ and in 
the New Testament the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist succeeds it to commemor- 
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ate the Passion that is past, as the 
Paschal Lamb prefigured the passion to 
come. Thus, Christ fittingly instituted 
the new Sacrament after observing the 
old, and when the passion was about to 
begin.... Third, because last words 
are best remembered, especially those 
said by departing friends; since affection 
for friends then grows warmer, and 
things are more deeply impressed on the 
mind in proportion to our affection for 
them.... So, the Lord instituted this 
Sacrament at His last parting from the 
disciples, in order to obtain greater re- 
spect for it” (LX-XIII, 5). 


THE EUCHARIST IS A NECESSARY 
MEANS TO SALVATION 


“The Eucharist is the aim of all the 
Sacraments” (LXXITI, 3). 

“The Apostle says in I Cor., x: “Be- 
cause the bread is one, we, though many, 
are one body, all of us who partake of 
the one bread.’ From this it is evident 
that the Eucharist is the Sacrament of 
ecclesiastical unity” (LX XIII, 2). 

“There is this difference between cor- 
poral and spiritual food, that corporal 
food is changed into the substance of the 
person who is nourished by it, and 
therefore it is useless unless it is actually 
received; but spiritual food changes the 
person into itself. Thus, St. Augustine 
says, in Book VII of the Confessions, 
that he seemed to hear Christ’s voice 
saying to him: ‘Thou wilt not change 
Me into thee, like food for thy body, but 
thou wilt be changed into Me.’ Now, a 
person can be changed into Christ and 
incorporated in Him by desire, even 
if this Sacrament is not received” 
(LXXITT, 3). 

“Before receiving this Sacrament, a 
man can obtain salvation through a 
volum to receive it—as happens also be- 
fore Baptism through a volum bap- 
lismi.... By Baptism a man is directed 
towards the Eucharist, and so by the 
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very fact that children are baptized they 
are appointed to the Eucharist by the 
Church, and, just as they believe by the 
faith of the Church, likewise they de- 
sire the Eucharist by the intention of 
the Church and consequently they re- 
ceive its effect”? (LX XIII, 3). 

“This Sacrament draws from itself its 
power of giving grace, and noone gets 
grace before this Sacrament, except 
through some desire for the Sacrament, 
whether a personal desire in the case of 
adults, or the desire of the Church in 
the case of infants, as has been said. 
Hence, owing to the effectiveness of its 
power, even by means of a desire for it, a 
person receives the grace that imparts 


spiritual life’ (LX XIX, 1). 


THE PERFECTION DENOTED BY 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


“That the Body and Blood of Christ 
are in this Sacrament, can be dis- 
tinguished by neither senses nor intel- 
lect, but only by faith, which rests on 
the authority of God.... This (the 
presence of Christ) is in keeping with, 
first, the perfection of the New Law. 
The sacrifices of the Old Law contained 
the true sacrifice of Christ’s passion only 
figuratively, according to Heb., x: ‘The 
Law having but a shadow of the good 
things to come, not the exact image of 
the objects.’ Hence, the Sacrifice of the 
New Law, instituted by Christ, should 
have something more, namely, Christ 
who suffered should be contained in it 
not only in sign or figure, but in reality 
and truth.... It is in accord, secondly, 
with Christ’s charity, which moved Him 
to take on a true human body for our 
salvation. The most special charac- 
teristic of friendship is to live together, 
and for that reason He promises us His 
corporal presence as a reward, saying in 
Matt., xxiv: ‘Wherever the body is, 
there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.’ And yet in the meantime He 


does not deprive us of His corporal pres- 
ence on our pilgrimage, but unites us to 
Himself in this Sacrament by the reality 
of His Body and Blood. As He says in 
John, vi: ‘He who eats My Flesh, and 
drinks My Blood, abides in Me and I in 
him.’ This Sacrament, therefore, indi- 
cates the maximum of love, and it also 
raises our hope because of that intimate 
association of Christ with us. It har- 
monizes, thirdly, with the perfection of 
faith, which is exercised about Christ’s 
humanity as well as His divinity, ac- 
cording to John, xiv: ‘You believe in 
God, believe also in Me.’ For faith is 
about the unseen, and just as Christ 
presents His divinity invisibly, so in 
this Sacrament His flesh is likewise 
given us invisibly” (LX XYV, 1). 


THE EXACT SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


“In no other way can Christ’s true 
Body begin to be in this Sacrament ex- 
cept by the conversion of the substance 
of the bread into it” (LX XYV, 3). 

*Any created agent is limited in its 
perfection, belonging as it does to a 
specific class of being; and hence the 
action of any created agent upon a thing 
results in some one specific perfection, 
and this is had through a form. That is 
why no natural or created agent can do 
more than change a form, and thus 
every conversion effected by the laws of 
nature is formal. But God is infinite 
perfection, and hence His action is ex- 
tended to a thing’s total nature. He 
can cause not merely formal change, or a 
succession of forms in the same subject, 
but a conversion of a thing in its 
entirety, so that the whole substance of 
one thing is changed into the whole sub- 
stance of another thing. This happens 
by divine power in this Sacrament, for 
the whole substance of the bread is con- 
verted into the whole substance of 
Christ’s Body. This conversion, then, 
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is not formal, but substantial: it is 
unlike any process in nature, and it is 
appropriately called ‘transubstantia- 
tion’””’ (LXXV, 4). 

“It is evident to the senses that after 
the consecration all the accidents of the 
bread and wine remain. There is good 
reason for this provision of God. First, 
it is not customary, but dreadful, for 
men to eat human flesh and drink blood, 
and therefore the Flesh and Blood of 
Christ are offered for our consumption 
under the semblance of what man most 
commonly uses, namely, bread and 
wine. Second, this Sacrament is thus 
saved from the mockery which infidels 
would make if we were to eat Our Lord 
in His own semblance. Third, the in- 
visible reception of the Body and Blood 
of Christ gains us the merit of faith” 
(LXXV, 5). 

“‘An effect depends more on the First 
Cause than on a secondary cause; and, 
therefore, by the power of God, First 
Cause of all, what is subsequent (the 
accidents) may remain although the 
antecedent (the substance) ceases” 
(LXXV, 5). 

“In this Sacrament there is no decep- 
tion, for the accidents, as our senses dis- 
tinguish, really exist. On the other 
hand, the intellect, whose special object 
is substance, is preserved from deception 


by faith” (LXXYV, 5). 


SACRAMENT OF BODY AND 
BLOOD ALONE 


“By virtue of the Sacrament, that 
into which the former substance of the 
bread and wine is converted exists under 
the species of this Sacrament. That is 
signified by the words of the form, which 
in this Sacrament, as in others, effect 
what they signify, namely—This is My 
Body,’ and “This is My Blood.’ But by 
natural accompaniment (concomitance) 
there also exists in this Sacrament what- 
ever is really connected with the ter- 
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minus of the conversion; for if two 
things are really connected, where one 
really exists the other also must be”’ 
(LXXVI, 1). 

“Since the conversion of the bread 
and wine does not terminate in the 
divinity or the soul of Christ, it follows 
that the divinity and the soul of Christ 
are not in this Sacrament by virtue of the 
Sacrament, but through real concomi- 
tance” (LXXVI, 1). 

“Most certainly must it be held that 
the whole Christ is present under either 
species, although not under each in the 
same way. Under the species of bread, 
the Body of Christ is present by virtue 
of the Sacrament and the Blood by real 
concomitance, as has already been said 
of Christ’s soul and divinity. Under 
the species of wine, the Blood of Christ 
is present by virtue of the Sacrament 
and the Body by reason of concomi- 
tance, like the soul and divinity” 
(LXXVI, 2). 

“Although under either kind the 
whole Christ is present, there is nothing 
superfluous, for thus it is possible to 
represent Christ’s passion, wherein the 
Blood was separated from the Body” 
(LXXVI, 2). 

“The representation of Christ’s pas- 
sion is enacted by the very consecration 
of this Sacrament, in which the Body 
must not be consecrated without the 
Blood. The people may receive the 
Body without the Blood, and they suffer 
no loss thereby, for the priest offers and 
receives the Blood in the person of all” 


(LXXX, 12). 


THE WONDERFUL MANNER OF 
CHRIST’S PRESENCE 


‘Because it is the substance of Christ’s 
Body which is in this Sacrament by vir- 
tue of the sacrament, while its dimen- 
sive quantity is there by reason of real 
concomitance, it follows that the Body 
of Christ is in this Sacrament in the 
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manner of substance, that is, as sub- 
stance exists under its dimensions... . 
Clearly, then, Christ is whole under any 
part of the species of bread, even when 
the host is undivided and not only after 
it is broken” (LX XVI, 3). 

“The substance of Christ’s Body is 
related to place through the medium of 
dimensions not its own. On the other 
hand, the dimensions of Christ’s Body 
are related to place through the medium 
of substance. This is contrary to the 
normal way that bodies are in place” 
(LXXVI, 5). 

“The Body of Christ, in the way it is 
in this Sacrament, cannot be perceived 
by sense, or imagination, but only by 
intellect, which is called the spiritual 
eye. It is apprehended differently by 
various intellects. Being completely 
supernatural, the manner of Christ’s 
existence in this Sacrament is seen by the 
intellect above nature, namely God’s, of 
itself. Consequently, it is seen, too, by 
the glorified intellect of angel or man, 
for this, in seeing the divine essence, re- 
ceives the light of the divine intellect 
and thus discerns supernatural objects. 
But it is not discovered by the human 
intellect on earth except through faith— 
like the supernatural in general. Even 
an angelic intellect is by nature inca- 
pable of seeing it. Therefore, demons can 
not intellectually see Christ in this 
Sacrament, except through faith; and 
they do not assent to it voluntarily, but 
because they are convinced by evident 
signs, as is said in James, ii: *The devils 
also believe and tremble’ ’’ (LX XVI, 7). 

“Our bodily eye is prevented by the 
sacramental species from seeing Christ 
present beneath them, not merely be- 
cause they act as a covering—just as we 
are prevented from. seeing anything 
concealed by a material veil—but be- 
cause Christ’s Body is related to the 
medium surrounding this Sacrament not 
by means of its own accidents but'}by 





means of the sacramental 


(LX XVI, 7). 


species” 


THE TRUE NORM FOR DISCERNING 
APPARITIONS 


“Whenever flesh, or blood, or a child 
is miraculously seen in this Sacrament, 
the apparition may be either of two 
kinds. (1) In some cases it occurs in 
those who see it, their eyes being altered 
in the same way as they would if they 
actually saw flesh, or blood, or a child 
before them, and yet nothing is altered 
as far as the Sacrament is concerned. 
This seems to be so when the Sacrament 
is seen by one person under the form of 
flesh or of a child, but by others under 
the form of bread as before; or when 
one and the same person sees it for a 
while under the form of flesh or of a 
child, and afterwards sees it under the 
form of bread. This does not amount to 
deception, like the trickery of magicians, 
since the appearance is caused by God’s 
action upon the eye to illustrate a truth, 
that is, to declare the presence of Christ’s 
Body under this Sacrament.... (2) 
Sometimes, however, an apparition oc- 
curs not merely through an alteration in 
those who see it but through an external 
form which they really see. Such 
seems to be the case when a particular 
form is seen by everybody, and it re- 
mains so not for the passing hour but 
for a long time. In this case, some 
think it is Christ’s Body in its own 
form; ... but that seems incongruous, 
because (for one reason) the Body of 
Christ in its own semblance can be seen 
only in the one place to which such 
presence is limited, and hence, since it is 
seen and adored in its own semblance in 
heaven, it is not seen in this Sacrament”’ 


(LXXVI, 8). 


THE MAGNIFICENT EFFECTS 
OF THE SACRAMENT 


“The effect of this Sacrament should 
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be viewed first, and principally, by con- 
sidering what is contained in this 
Sacrament, that is, Christ. When He 
visibly came into this world, He brought 
the life of grace to it, according to John, 
i: “Grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ... And, similarly, by coming 
sacramentally into man, He causes the 
life of grace, according to John, vi: ‘He 
who eats Me, he also shall live because of 
Me.’... Second, it is seen from what is 
represented by this Sacrament, namely, 
Christ’s passion; and so the effect which 
Christ’s passion had in regard to the 
world is produced in man by this Sacra- 
ment. Thus, commenting on those 
words of John, xix, ‘Immediately there 
came out blood and water,’ Chrysostom 
says: ‘Since the sacred mysteries here 
take their rise, when you approach the 
awesome chalice do so as though you 
were to drink from Christ’s own side.’ 
And the Lord Himself says in Matt., 
xxxvi: “This is My Blood which shall be 
shed for many unto the remission of 
sins.’ Third, the effect of this Sacra- 
ment is seen from the way it is given, 
which is in the form of food and drink; 
and thus this Sacrament causes, in re- 
spect of the spiritual life, every effect 
which material food and drink cause in 
corporal life, namely, sustenance, growth, 
repair and delight.... So, the Lord 
Himself says in John, vi: ‘My Flesh is 
food indeed, and My Blood is drink in- 
deed.’ Fourth, the effect of this Sacra- 


ment is seen from the species in which it 
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is given: so that Augustine could say: 
‘Our Lord gave His Body and Blood 
through the medium of things reduced 
from manyness things to unity; for one, 
the bread, is composed of many grains, 
and the other, the wine, is drawn from 
many berries.’ In another part of his 
exposition of John he says: ‘O sacra- 
ment of piety! O sign of unity! O 
bond of charity!” (LXTX, 1). 

“This Sacrament has the power not 
only of imparting the habits, grace and 
virtue, but also of promoting action, 
according to II Cor., v: “The love of 
Christ impels us.” That is why the soul 
is spiritually refreshed through the 
power of this Sacrament, for it is spir- 
itually gladdened and in a sense ine- 
briated by the sweetness of God’s 
bounty, according to Cant., v: ‘Eat, O 
friends, and drink, and be inebriated, 
dearly beloved’”’ (LX XIX, 1). 

“Christ’s passion, by whose efficacy 
this Sacrament is operative, truly suf- 
fices to cause glory, and yet it does not 
at once bring us to glory, for we must 
first co-suffer in order to be co-glorified, 
as Rom., viii, says. Similarly, this 
Sacrament does not immediately lead 
us to glory, but it gives us the power to 
reach glory; and hence it is called ‘food 
for the road’ (viaticum). As a figure of 
it, we read in III Kings, xix: ‘Elias ate 
and drank, and he walked in the 
strength of that food forty days and 
forty nights unto the mountain of God, 
Horeb’ ” (LX XIX, 2). 

















Mary’s Legion Works 


By WILLIAM McDONOUGH 


"hw Legion of Mary has proven 
its sterling worth in my small parish 
after one year’s trial. Before getting it 
started, I had known about the Legion 
only vaguely, and thought it was just 
another of the many groups serving 
well the needs of the Church in the 
present day. I felt it would not be 
practical in a parish of this size, where 
the pastor knows the spiritual condition 
so intimately and where too many or- 
ganizations would not be advisable. 
But after starting to read the Handbook 
of the Legion of Mary I was convinced 
otherwise. Having read a few pages, 
I could hardly leave the book down until 
it was finished. This compact Hand- 
book impressed me from the start as 
being something eminently solid, prac- 
tical, and in a sense inspired. This 
appreciation grew in proportion as | 
realized I was reading something written 
by a layman. Utterly devoid of senti- 
mentality and pietism, it is theologically 
sound, drawing heavily in its practical 
applications of Mariology from St. Louis 
de Montfort. 


PRACTICAL EFFICACY OF THE 
LEGION PROGRAM 


As to its being practical, it unfolds 
the workableness of the Legion program 
as in the manner of a blueprint, stressing 
the need of accurately adhering to all 
the clear specifications laid down, and 
best of all it sells itself by anticipating 
and answering each of all the twelve 
objections that would come to the mind 
of any practical pastor who might con- 
sider organizing the Legion. Inspira- 


tion alone, for any priest’s spiritual 
needs, could be drawn from the extraor- 
dinarily apt quotations from Scripture, 
the Saints, Fathers, Popes, and spiritual 
authorities that follow each chapter 
and many divisions, giving authority 
and motivation to the subjects treated. 

But its inspiration is even more 
apparent in the manner in which Mary 
lives and hovers as a quiet and ruling 
spirit at the head and heart of her 
Legion. 


“In the actual exercises of our 
apostolate, our great means of action 
consists in depending upon Mary, 
in keeping ourselves so closely united 
to Mary that in all things and every- 
where we act as instruments of Mary 
and are, as it were, the ‘heel’ of that 
Immaculate Virgin.... In the 
Legion, Mary is Queen. She it is 
who summons her legionary hosts to 
the glorious warfare and commands 
them in the field, inspires them, and 
personally leads them to victory.” 


RESEMBLANCE OF LEGION 
TO THE THIRD ORDERS 


From the Handbook the Legion of 
Mary emerges as a truly spiritual 
organization, not unlike the pattern of 
the established Third Orders, and might 
well be termed the Third Order of Mary. 
This is evident in the practical stressing 
of the personal sanctification of each 
legionary, and the spiritual molding 
required as a “must” in the foundation 
of any presidium. With this emphasis 
on the spiritual to the exclusion of social 
features in its program, it excels other 
present-day organizations as having 
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what it takes to accomplish its active 
ends most effectively and directly. 
Thus, solidly rooted in a spiritual 
foundation, combined with a definite 
program, the Legion of Mary appears 
to be Catholic Action par excellence, 
avoiding the snare of Catholic activism. 
It accomplishes the essence of Catholic 
action directly by bringing Christ 
through Mary to souls, and souls 
through Mary to Christ, with extraor- 
dinary success. Imbued from _ the 
start with this definite sense of direc- 
tion, it proves the spiritual axiom that 
this straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. If this is not 
the essence of Catholic action, what is? 


PARTICIPATION OF THE LEGION 
IN THE APOSTOLATE 


Among the above-mentioned objec- 
tions often urged by priests and the 
laity is that this sublime apostolate is 
the exclusive province of the priesthood. 
But did not Pope Pius XI define 
Catholic action as the “participation 
of the laity in the work of the hier- 
archy,” which work in its active sphere 
is primarily bringing souls to Christ? 
And Pope Pius X, when asked what was 
the most necessary thing to save society 
in his day, said: “It is neither in build- 
ing more schools, churches, nor even 
increasing recruits among the clergy, 
but what is most necessary is to have in 
each parish a group of laymen at the 
same time virtuous, enlightened, deter- 
mined, and really apostolic.” 

The Handbook shows how the Legion 
formation is a mold which produces 
apostles, and “‘this mold can be handled 
with full effectiveness by the priest 
alone, and in the handling of it is the 
true pastor made manifest.” In giving 
an unrefutable example it quotes Pius 


XI again: “The first diffusion of 


Christianity was made at Rome itself by 
Catholic Action—what would the Twelve 
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have done, lost in the immensity of the 
world, if they had not gathered around 
them men and women old and young, 
saying: ‘We carry with us the treasure 
of heaven; help us scatter it abroad’>?”’ 

In answering the specific objection 
that the Legion encroaches on the 
function of the priest who can personally 
visit his flock, the Handbook shows how 
this apostolic auxiliary can increase his 
effectiveness tremendously, “‘supplying 
him with zealous representatives, where 
he is one, enabling him to be everywhere, 
to hear everything, to influence every- 
body, to overcome all his physical 
limitations.” Naturally, with the proper 
emphasis, a very prudent discretion is 
rigorously insisted on in the selection 
and training of all legionaries. Thus, 
the Legion is seen as an extension of the 
priesthood. 

Perhaps the second most frequent 
objection from a pastor’s point of view 
that would be urged against the Legion 
is that it would interfere with the already 
existing organizations in the parish. 
This is disposed of by the Handbook 
in saying that it is not “‘just another— 
but from God, what a loss to turn it 
from one’s door!” 


SPECIFIC PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 

BY THE LEGION 

Furthermore, the Handbook brings 
out the fact that among the many 
specific projects suitable for Legion 
work, besides the most frequent one of 
reclaiming lapsed Catholics, it is often 
utilized in recruiting members and 
furthering the programs of every or- 
ganization at work in the parish from 
the important Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine down. In this way the 
Legion becomes a tremendous asset in 
any parish. Its genius is shown by its 
perfect adaptability to large urban 
parishes, as well as to the smallest and 
most widely scattered rural ones. 
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Such was the clear-cut picture | 
envisioned while first reading the blue- 
print of the Legion of Mary. I keenly 
felt that this was it, and that, once put in 
practice, it could not bring the dis- 
illusionment so often realized in attempt- 
ing to translate the ideal into the prac- 
tical. And now from experience I[ 
realize that there has been no disillusion- 
ment. I have found that the Legion 
more than fulfills all its exalted claims. 
It has truly been a tremendous asset— 
more an octopus than a right hand. 


THE LEGION AT WORK IN 
A SEMIRURAL PARISH 


My parish could be elassified as 
semirural with about 150 families, 
most of which are centrally located; 
but many of them are in outlying dis- 
tricts. The faith is not too strong and 
devotion is not fervent. This is mostly 
due to the decidedly Protestant en- 
vironment that has always dominated 
the town, as is the case of most small 
parishes outside the strictly Catholic 
centers or sections of the United States. 

Ever since coming here five years ago, 
I had been accumulating a large list of 
cases, including many fallen-aways, 
invalid marriages, etc. Owing to the 
pressure of much necessary organization, 
together with a heavy financial burden, 
the regular daily routine of business, 
sick calls, part-time sacristy and sexton 
duties, it was physically impossible to 
make much headway in contacting and 
working on these cases, except in a few 
instances, even with a yearly census. 
In the meantime, cases kept increasing 
and getting ahead of me to my serious 
concern. But once the Legion was 
started, I discovered I had a happy and 
practical solution at my disposal. I 
had been fortunate in selecting ten 
members who stood out as exceptional 
in their strong faith. Here were ten 
pairs of hands to be added to my two. 


With meetings once a week, it can easily 
be seen how quickly progress was made 
in investigating those names that had 
been fast piling up. Urgent cases 
were finally being handled which hereto- 
fore had necessarily to be postponed. 

It was a great relief and satisfaction 
to see so many helpers doing spade- 
work all at once in such serious situa- 
tions. Much information as to par- 
ticular circumstances was most helpful. 
Sometimes parties were advised to see 
the pastor. Other times I was able to 
follow up where they had opened the 
way. Of course, there has been the 
usual proportion of contacts where no 
evident results have as yet occurred, 
but almost always there have been 
opportunities to further good will, and 
all being able to return again and again. 
Then, too, there have been many grati- 
fying results in very successful contacts. 


LEGION SUCCEEDS WHERE 
ALL OTHER EFFORTS FAILED 


Among the surprising things in all 
legionary groups are the upsets in form 
of a complete victory, where before a 
proposed contact was made very little 
hope was predicted by either pastor or 
members of the group. 

There have been several instances of 
return to the Sacraments by parties 
upon whom I had previously called 
many times with no success, and where 
I had tried to be sympathetic and 
tactful. I cite these as an example 
of the graces that Our Lady seems to 
bring with her Legion. Another ex- 
ample of the same are two or three 
cases that came to the rectory, directly 
of their own accord, to straighten 
things out, after the establishment of 
the Legion. These indirect influences 
for good that the Handbook cites as 
natural consequences, and as proof that 
the Legion is an asset in more ways than 
one, I have found to be true in practice. 
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They have impressed me as to the super- 
natural value of the Legion and Our 
Lady’s evident réle in the work. It is 
something to be sensed. Thus, I have 
noticed a definite improvement in the 
parish which I attribute to the Legion, 
notwithstanding that there remains 
much to be desired. Now I have a 
leaven at work. Further instances of 
this indirect influence are more activity 
in parish societies (especially that of the 
men, which was about to fold up when 
one of the Legionaries volunteered to 
take over the presidency and thus saved 
it); surprising attendance at a weekly 
Novena to Our Lady, to increase de- 
votion in the parish; more frequent 
reception of the Sacraments; two re- 
conciliations of bitter enmities among 
parishioners; exceptional fervor in a 
young couple where the wife became a 
Catholic on her own accord, and the 
husband formerly had been very lax; 
more converts; and, believe it or not, 
some increase in the parish revenue. 

The significance of the Legion of 
Mary can be seen from another focus 
than that of its intimate working in a 
particular parish, namely, as a world- 
wide movement. For in a short quarter 
of a century it has “circled the globe.” 
And herein it is seen with magnificent 
proportion. Starting in Ireland, it 
spread throughout Europe, Australia, 
the Orient, and to this country, where 
it is rapidly. growing. It was most 
successfully used in the Army during the 
last war, and herein lies an acid test of its 
virility, adaptability, and eminently 
practical value. Its tremendous worth 
to the Church to-day is likewise evi- 
denced in its remarkable success and 
extensive use in the Foreign Mission 
fields, especially in Africa and China. 


INAUGURATION OF A NEW 
ERA OF CHIVALRY 


Thus, it seems to be the weapon of 
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the times. The Handbook under the 
subtitle, “In high enterprise for God,” 
writes: 

‘This new chivalry has arisen at a 
time of practical peril for religion. 
The old armies of paganism and ir- 
religion have been supplanted by 
that of militant atheism, which now 
dominates the landscape. Compared 
with this terrible array, what a 
modest little flock the Legion is! 
Yet, that very contrast emboldens 
one. The Legion contains within 
itself great principles, and it knows 
how to employ them in effective 
ways. It may be that He who is 
mighty will do great things to it 
and through it.” 

That religion is certainly imperilled 
to-day, no one will deny. But what 
more logical weapon could the Church 
rely upon than Mary? In turning to 
her to-day history but repeats itself. 
For in 1208 did she not overcome the 
crisis of the Albigenses, in 1571 that of 
the Turks at Lepanto? And again 
was she not victorious in Hungary in 
1716 as well as against the Huguenots 
at La Rochelle, 1627? 

Devotion to Our Lady’s Rosary has 
been recently captioned as “‘more power- 
ful than the atomic bomb.” The 
Rosary (as well as the Magnificat, 
quoted above) are two essential prayers 
of every meeting of the Legion of Mary. 
In fact, the Legion is a kind of living 
Rosary, forging in the souls of each 
legionary a more vivid realization of 
why Christ became Incarnate, offering 
an opportunity to them to extend the 
Incarnation as through precious mem- 
bers of His Mystic Body, and linking 
them together with Her, who is the 
Virgin most Powerful. Then, in pairs, 
they go forth to gather straying souls 
within the circle of this chain. The 
marvellous success of their conquests 
is living proof of the realism of this 
metaphor. 

What more powerful weapon can we 
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use at work in the Church to-day than 
this army of Mary? Under what other 
zegis could we expect to find the most 
powerful weapon of the times than of 
her to whom, above all others, was it 
given to “crush the serpent’s head’’? 


THE DAWN OF THE MARIAN AGE 


Finally, the Legion of Mary is most 
convincing evidence that this is the 
Marian Age. Founded shortly after 
the world-shaking apparitions of 
Fatima, it celebrated its silver jubilee 
close to the date of the definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption. During 
these intervening years, St. Louis de 
Montfort was canonized, and his “True 
Devotion to Mary” has been spread 
abroad especially through the Legion, 
and has helped powerfully to shape the 
age of Mary. Mary has appeared 
miraculously at Fatima, and her appari- 
tions have been constantly highlighted 
and kept alive by the building up of 
devotions to the Lady of Fatima and 
the Rosary, and the extensive travels of 


the Pilgrim Virgin. But her appari- 
tions are nonetheless renewed in her 
invisible presence as she lives and 
moves throughout the world, as the 
Captain of the thousands of presidia 
that form her Legion. To become 
aware of the reality of this presence, 
one only has to visit a Legion meeting, 
and hear her invoked and referred to. 

And now, after intimate Legion 
experience, I can understand why a 
zealous curate in the Middle West 
once raved about what the Legion 
did for his apostolate; why a Mon- 
signor from Bermuda picking up my 
copy of the Handbook recently ex- 
claimed: “The greatest thing in the 
Church”; and why Archbishop Ritter 
of St. Louis wrote: “Of all that I have 
been privileged to do for this parish, 
my greatest contribution I judge to be 
my decision to inaugurate a Presidium 
of the Legion of Mary.” 

I warmly recommend the Legion of 
Mary to the consideration of every 
pastor. 
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A Ninth-Century Standard 


for Pastoral Practice 


By HENRY G. J. BECK, D.Ec.Hist. 


—_— within the canonical 
consultation De ecclesiis et capellis which 
Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims (845-— 
882) penned at the request of his mon- 
arch, Charles the Bald, there is pre- 
served for the modern pastor a rather 
full listing of what was expected of his 
ninth-century predecessor in the minis- 
try. In many respects, of course, the 
clerical world of the 800’s differed 
noticeably from our own. For one 
thing, it largely supposed the institute 
of the Proprietary Church in virtue 
whereof lay (and clerical) patrons ap- 
pointed the clergy who served upon their 
estates.'_ For another, it still professed 
allegiance to the hard discipline of Public 
Penance which had been inherited from 
earlier times.? Yet, all in all, the priest 
of the mid-twentieth century will find 
much that is familiar in the following 
sketch here turned into English from 
the Archbishop’s Latin :* 

1Cfr. Ulrich Stutz, “The Proprietary 
Church as an Element of Medizeval Germanic 
Ecclesiastical Law,” translated in Geoffrey 
Barraclough’s ““Medizval Germany, 911-1250” 
(Oxford, 1938), II, pp. 35-70. 

21 have described the functioning of Pen- 
ance in France for the period between 500-— 
600 A.D. in my “Pastoral Care of Souls in 
South-East France during the Sixth Century” 
(Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LI, Rome, 1950), 
pp. 187-222. 

3 The translation renders a _ portion of 
Hincmar’s De ecclesiis et capellis (ed. Gund- 
lach, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, X [1889], 

p. 121-123). With the text as yet unpub- 
lished in his day, H. Schrér, “Hinkmar, Erz- 
bischof von Reims’ (Freiburg-i-B., 1884), p. 
527, Reg. n. 134, dated it between 849-860. 
Now, . Ertl, in ““Monumenta Germaniz 
Historica, Epistole,” VIII (Berlin, 1939), p. 


52, has narrowed the period of composition to 
857—Spring, 858. 
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THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 
IN THE NINTH CENTURY 


“Amid their multiple other duties, 
many and varied are the cares which 
fall to bishops in the matter of rural 
churches and parishes, namely, to see 
to it that only priests of good morals 
and learning are assigned thereto 
without taint of simony and _ that, 
once established, they reside at their 
churches in the good repute which the 
Apostle commands prelates to have 
even among those who are without. 
Priests shall not enter taverns nor 
cohabit with women nor give grounds 
for rumors. When they are invited 
to take part in funeral repasts, let them 
not imbibe too much nor sing over 
their cups, but rather let them eat and 
drink with sobriety, speak upon edify- 
ing subjects, and return to their 
churches in good time. They must 
not allow themselves to get so occu- 
pied with farming and the like as to 
omit the Divine Office. Their stu- 
dents should be disciplined in modesty 
and brought up in chastity and taught 
their letters in such wise that they 
avoid evil behavior.‘ Young girls 
are not to be accepted in their schools 
for instruction along with the boys. 
Priests themselves must not engage in 
gainful pursuits nor practise usury 
nor permit its practice within their 
parishes. On a fixed day each month 
the clergy of each deanery shall as- 
semble, not for feasting and for drink- 
ing, but for sober conversation in ac- 
cord with their calling and for the 
discussion of parochial happenings. 
Together they are to consider the 





4 Priests had been required by the Council 
of Vaison, 529, Canon 1 (MGH, “Concilia,”’ 
I, p. 56), to keep schools for the training of 
their successors in the rural parishes. 
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manner of praying for the king and 
prelates and their own faithful, both 
living and dead. They must be 
especially concerned about carrying 
out the baptismal preparation (scru- 
linia) in churches which have baptis- 
tries, and about having the newly 
baptized receive Communion shortly 
after the washing, because He who 
has said: ‘Unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ (John, iii. 5), has also stated: 
‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, you shall 
not have life in you’ (John, vi. 54). 
Priests are expected to know the 
psalms and the (Athanasian) Creed 
which commences: ‘Quicumque vull 
salvus esse, the Canon of the Mass, 
ecclesiastical chant and. computus, 
in addition to the form for anointing 
infants (consignalio), both in the 
masculine and the feminine, singular 
and plural, the rites for consecrating a 
font and for sprinkling homes with 
holy water, and the service of commit- 
ment. These they must have by 
heart and must be able to recite them 
distinctly in the masculine and the 
feminine. Moreover, it is required of 
priests that they manifest concern 
for public penitents and have memo- 
rized the prayers used when visiting 
them. They must be particularly 
careful lest the sick, penitents or 
otherwise, be permitted to die without 
Viaticum, just as they must make cer- 
tain that no one passes away without 
baptism. Let the clergy realize the 
peril they run and the treachery they 
commit if through friendship or 
bribery (pro pretio) or kinship they 
present unfaithful penitents (to the 
bishop) for reconciliation before the 
completion of penance and give testi- 
mony on their behalf. Similarly, they 
must recognize their guilt if they re- 
fuse to testify for faithful penitents 
because of hatred or dislike or be- 
cause nothing has been given them. 
Let them remember that God has 
made them fellow-ministers and co- 
laborers with bishops in the divine 
ministry. Should it happen that 
public penitents are reconciled for 
some good reason before the comple- 
tion of the years prescribed by the 


canons, priests are expected to con- 
tinue a watchfulness over their con- 
duct after reconciliation, just as they 
showed a similar solicitude during the 
period of the penance, for it has been 
said of priests as well as of bishops: 
‘I have made thee a watchman to the 
house of Israel,’ and it is written of 
each soul committed to their charge: 
‘I will require his blood at thy hand’ 
(Ezech., ili. 17, 18). The clergy shall 
see to it that after their confession and 
reconciliation the sick are anointed 
with consecrated oil and communi- 
cated. Should a sick man lose the 
power of speech before a priest reaches 
him, and witnesses will be found to 
testify, or the man himself can give 
some sign that he wanted penance 
(now impeded by the cleric’s delay), 
he shall be given Viaticum, though in 
the case of a public penitent the Unc- 
tion is not to be administered until he 
has been reconciled. Clerics may 
serve neither as stewards (vilici) nor 
as agents of widows nor as managers 
upon laymen’s estates, nor may they 
seek their bread through gainful occu- 
pations. Their solicitude for widows 
should not be such as to give rise 
to comments. They are expected to 
keep public officials from oppressing 
strangers and the poor. If they can- 
not get the officials to mend their 
ways, then they shall report the condi- 
tion to the archdeacon or the bishop. 
Priests are forbidden to function as 
public notaries (cancellarii), or to draw 
up wills and documents or to assume 
the obligations of guardians. Neither 
shall they make use of secular courts. 
Should it happen that priests become 
involved in civil cases, they are to 
have their advocates appear before 
the bishop or the archdeacon and 
through these same advocates—whom 
the laws call procuratores or causedici— 
to satisfy the complaints which have 
been made against them. Similarly. 
it is through advocates that they will 
seek the justice they want them- 





5 This follows closely the procedure out- 
lined for Gallic bishops by Leo PP I, Epist. 
‘“‘Sollicitudinis quidem,” June 11, 452, cap. 5 
(Migne, PL, LIV, 1013-1014), and by the 
fifth-century Gallic ‘“Statuta ecclesize antiqua,” 
n. 20 (ed. G. Morin, “‘S. Cesarii Arelatensis 
Opera Omnia” {Maredsous, 1942], II, p. 92). 
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selves. However, if a crime is charged 
against a priest, he shall appear per- 
sonally before the bishop or judges 
appointed by him and give an account 
of himself in accord with the canons.® 
The observance of the ember days 
and the fixed fasts, the keeping of 
Sundays and feasts, must be watched 
over by the clergy, and each priest 
shall strive, as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, to have the faithful of his 
parish—bathed in body and cleansed 
in conscience—receive Communion 
upon the customary festivals.”’ 





RECITATION OF DAILY OFFICE, 
ADMINISTRATION OF SACRAMENTS 


While the general lines of Hincmar’s 
thought are clear enough, further light 
can be gotten upon individual points 
from the capitula which the archbishop 
laid down for his clergy upon four oc- 
casions between 852 and 874. We need 
concern ourselves only with selected in- 
stances. A sketch of the Daily Office is 
provided in the “Statutes for Priests,”’ 
which date from November 1, 852: 


“In the morning after Lauds (matu- 
linale offictum) have been finished, let 
the priest undertake (a portion) of his 
day's obligation by singing prime, 
tierce, sext and none, and then com- 
plete the Office later, at the proper 
hours if possible, by public celebra- 
tion upon his own part or upon that 
of the school masters (scholastici). 
When he has solemnized Mass and 
visited the sick, the priest shall go out 
fasting to his farm work until the usual 
hour, but in such fashion that he may 
be able to care for the needs of pil- 
grims and other travellers, of the sick 
as well as the dead.””’ 


Hincmar’s insistence upon his clergy’s 
visiting and communicating the sick is 


6 There are both similarities and differences 
between the procedure here outlined and that 
sanctioned by the Council of Orleans, 541, 
canon 20 (MGH, “Concilia,” I, pp. 91-92). 
The development of the clerical privilegium 
fori is traced by G. Lardé, “Le tribunal du 
clere dans l’empire romain et la Gaule franque”’ 
(Moulins, 1920). 

7 Capitula presbyteris data, cap. IX (Migne, 
PL, CXXV, 775). 
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more fully understood against the back- 
ground of an abuse depicted in the in- 
struction to his deans. These latter he 
commands to inquire annually in every 
church ‘‘whether the priest himself visits 
the sick and anoints them with conse- 
crated oil and brings Communion per- 
sonally rather than by means of an- 
other; also whether he himself com- 
municates the faithful and does not 
merely give Communion to a layman to 
take home for a sick person.’”* 


SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC 
PENANCES 


In a third group of instructions, com- 
municated to the clergy on June 10, 
856, the Archbishop describes in some 
detail the pains he expects taken in the 
matter of Public Penance. 


“Each priest shall use the greatest 
diligence so that, where homicide or 
adultery or perjury or some other 
crime occurs publicly in his parish, he 
will go straightway to the evil-doer or 
his accessory, if he can, and urge him 
to appear for penance before the dean 
(of the district) and his fellow-priests. 
What is then decided upon or done by 
the dean and his colleagues will be re- 
ported by him to our archdeacon in 
the see city. If we (the bishop) are 
residing in our diocese, the public sin- 
ner must present himself to us within 
fifteen days to receive a public pen- 
ance and the imposition-of hands, in 
accord with canonical custom. If we 
happen to be absent from our see, the 
year and day of the month on which 
the public sin was committed shall be 
accurately noted, as well as that on 
which the offender appeared for pen- 
ance before our ministers, and that on 
which he was admitted to our laying 
on of hands. From month to month, 
when the priests of the deaneries as- 
semble, they shall discuss how indi- 
vidual penitents are carrying out 


8 Capitula quibus de rebus decani inquirere 
debeant, cap. X (Migne, PL, CXXV, 779). 
H. Schror, “Hinkmar, Erzbischof von Reims,” 
p. 459, rightly assigns these capitula to a period 
shortly after the Statutes for Priests. 
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their penances and then report to us, 
through our archdeacon, so that we 
may be able to decide when each shall 
be reconciled. If, however, an evil- 
doer refuses to come to penance within 
fifteen days of his crime, thus dis- 
regarding the plea of the priest in 
whose parish the offense occurred and 
rejecting the intervention of dean and 
archdeacon, he shall be excommuni- 
cated until such time as he accepts 
penance. Let each priest be aware 
that, should we come to learn through 
someone else—and then only at a 
late date—of acrime committed within 
his parish, he shall be suspended from 
his ministry, to do penance on bread 
and water, for as many days as the 
unrebuked crime antedated our hear- 
ing of it. If through the neglect of a 
priest a public sinner goes unwarned 
beyond the fifteen days mentioned, 
and the sinner dies, let the priest 


know that he will be punished by 
deposition from his office. Priests 
must see to it that no one sincerely 
seeking final penance and Viaticum is 
deprived thereof, on condition that, 
should he recover, he undertakes pen- 
ance according to ecclesiastical prac- 
tice and seeks reconciliation, as God 
grants it him, in the ranks of the 
penitents.’’ 


* Capitula anno XII episcopatus superaddita, 
cap. 1 (Migne, PL, CXXV, 793-794). The 
penitential practice followed by the Rheims 
ecclesiastical province can be seen in the 3rd 
and 4th books of Halitgarius of Cambrai’s 
De vitiis et virtutibus et de ordine penitentum 
(Migne, PL, CV, 677-688), which was com- 
posed about 825 at the request of Archbishop 
Ebo, Hincmar’s predecessor at Rheims, cfr. 
Flodoard, ‘Historia ecclesis Rhemensis,”’ II, 
19 (MGH, “Scriptores,” XIII, p. 468). A 
good modern survey is provided by Amann: 
‘“Penitence: la Réforme carolingienne,” in 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, XII 
(1933), 872--886. 
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A Fifth Column in Catholic 
Education? 


By WILLIS L. WHALEN 


rn is one of the most 
fertile fields of controversy in Americz 
to-day. Its area for differences is large, 
but in few sectors is the argument more 
vigorously joined than in that of edu- 
cational methods. Here the opposing 
forces, the traditionalists and the pro- 
gressives, wage a battle which on the 
surface seems to be merely a fight over 
the most effective means of imparting 
knowledge. The issue, however, runs 
much deeper—so deep, in fact, that the 
unwary Catholic parent or teacher, 
while championing what appears to be 
just a method of education, may ac- 
tually be promoting a philosophy of 
education that is anti-Christian and, in 
a sense, anti-American. 

To understand the issue involved and 
its inherent dangers it is necessary to 
trace briefly the evolution of the modern 
democratic concept of authority and its 
impact upon education. 





DEFINITION OF AUTHORITY 
AND ITS EXERCISE 


Down through the ages men have 
generally agreed on a definition of author- 
ity, namely, that it is the moral power 
to impose one’s will upon others. But 
there has not always been agreement on 
the origin and possession of authority. 
Debate and discord over these two 
points have frequently produced pro- 
found changes in human thought and 
action, and have shaped the history of 
nations. 
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In no instance was this more true than 
in the seventeenth century when there 
was put into practice a concept of 
authority that was destined to revolu- 
tionize Western society. It was a con- 
cept of political authority, which, al- 
though not new in theory, found con- 
crete expression as a reaction against the 
divine right of kings. It stated that the 
ruler did not get his power directly from 
God, but from God through the gov- 
erned. 

For the next three hundred years, 
particularly in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, this idea was enlarged upon, until it 
finally developed into our modern sys- 
tems of political democracy, which hold 
that authority comes from the people 
and that the power to make decisions 
rests ultimately in the will of the major- 
ity. 

This notion gradually spread from the 
sphere of politics in which it was born to 
other areas of human_ relationships. 
With the passage of time there emerged 
an exaggerated sense of democracy that 
went far beyond the realm of govern- 
ment and spilled over into almost every 
form of group activity. It produced in 
the people a spirit of self-determinism 
in all matters, political, social, economic 
and moral, which inclined them to ac- 
cept only those decisions in which they 
believed they had had a voice, al- 
though, as a matter of actual fact, that 
voice had been merely a_ negative 
one. 
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IDEA OF TOTALLY DEMOCRATIZED 
SOCIETY EXTENDS TO EDUCATION 
By the outset of the present century 
many Americans were fascinated with 
the possibilities of a totally democra- 
tized society. Among these was an 
educator. He believed that democracy 


was not merely a passing phase of 


political life, but a force that was des- 


tined to drive traditional modes of 


system and thought in a new direction 
and completely revolutionize all forms 
of social activity. That man was John 
Dewey; and with this firm conviction 
as his starting point he proceeded to 
revolutionize the entire field of educa- 
tion. 

Dewey’s success is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Every phase of school 
work was revaluated and revamped in 
the light of his democratic or, as it is 
better termed, socialized concept of 
education. For Dewey the school and 
the school organization, including cur- 
riculum, methods, ideals and discipline, 
had to be the products of what he called 
“sociality.” And why? Because the 
moral responsibility of the school and of 
those who conducted it was to society 
alone, and apart from this the school had 
no moral end or aim. 

This new type of education, called 
progressive, was characterized by the 
spirit of student self-determinism. In 
its extreme form it saw a complete re- 


jection of mental and moral discipline. 


Prearranged programs and _ assigned 
tasks were abandoned as the child was 
allowed to follow his own interests. 
Electives were introduced on both the 
primary and secondary levels. Little 
emphasis was placed on the study of 
textbooks, on lectures, and on tradi- 
tional classroom procedure. Instead, 
attention was focused upon action and 
personal experience, upon reports, field 
trips and projects. But curricular action 
was not enough. The total socialization 


of the student demanded more action, 
extracurricular action. Consequently, 
extracurricular activities were added by 
the dozens, and, to emphasize their 
importance, they soon received the name 
“co-curricular.” 


RELAXATION OF AUTHORITY OVER 
BOTH MIND AND WILL OF PUPIL 


Along with the relaxation of its au- 
thority over the mind of the student, the 
progressive school relaxed its authority 
over his will. Some went so far as to 
think that moral restraint of any kind 
was dangerous to self-expression, and 
left it out of the program completely. 
Others restricted it to the self-activity 
of the students themselves. Student 
government, student policing and stu- 
dent courts took the place of the un- 
democratic old-fashioned authority from 
above. 

Many claim that this departure from 
traditional education has borne much 
fruit. If one could evaluate it purely as 
a method of teaching, perhaps such a 
claim would be true. It is impossible, 
however, to separate any form of educa- 
tion from the philosophy that underlies 
it and the goal it seeks to achieve. In 
these two respects progressive educa- 
tion is false and dangerous; for its 
philosophy is pragmatism, and its end 
to produce not a Christian personality, 
but a social animal with no purpose out- 
side the secular society in which it 
lives. 

Moreover, the concept of authority 
upon which the progressive system is 
based, and which it desires through its 
methods and devices to inculcate in its 
students, is utterly wrong when applied 
to education. The school’s authority is 
of the same nature as that of the parents, 
who delegate it to the school. This is 
neither political nor democratic, but ab- 
solute. It extends both to the mind of 
the student and to his will. Providence 
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made no provision for child self-deter- 
minism. Apparently, God thought most 
children incapable of choosing well and 
wisely; and so He made them subject 
in all things good to their elders. Where- 
as there is no divine right of kings, there 
is a divine right of parents, and, by 
reason of their delegation, a divine right 
of schools as well. 


MENTAL AND MORAL DISCIPLINE 
AS GOD-GIVEN RIGHT AND DUTY 


The exercise of mental and moral 
discipline over the student is not only a 
God-given right; it is a duty. Any 
system of education that overlooks this 
fact, or fails to act in accordance with it, 
is derelict in its duty. What is more, a 
system that sets out deliberately to 
foster the spirit of self-determinism, or 
one that uses to an extreme degree the 
devices that were fashioned to create 
that spirit, does an injustice to the 
student; for it sends him forth inclined 
towards the same false philosophy of 
life upon which it itself is based. 

The question comes to mind: do 
Catholic parents and teachers believe 
in the philosophy of progressivism? The 
answer is universally “no,” but the 
“no” is not so universal in response to 
the question of adopting its educational 
processes. In some quarters there is a 
growing acceptance of the methods and 
devices of progressivism, and along with 
this acceptance a growing danger to the 
ideals and objectives of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

Take, for example, the principle of the 
“active school.” Its prime purpose, 
according to the progressives, is to make 
the school an embryonic democratic 
community, active with types of occupa- 
tions that reflect the life of the larger 
democratic society. They believe that, 
if each school trains each child to take 
his place in this little community, 
saturating him with all sorts of socialized 
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and group activities, then the net result 
will be, to quote Dewey, “‘a larger so- 
ciety, worthy, lovely and harmonious.” 

I doubt that any Catholic educator 
agrees with this conclusion, but still the 
active school is becoming more promi- 
nent in our midst. I have heard Catholic 
teachers emphasize the importance of 
“service,” “initiative,” “‘leadership,’’and 
I have heard them strongly champion 
the progressive methods and devices 
that are said to promote them. 


CEASELESS ACTIVISM FEATURES 

MODERN AMERICAN LIFE 

One cannot deny that these teachers 
are imbued with the spirit of modern 
America. We are a people obsessed with 
the idea of ceaseless activity. We wor- 
ship the external active life. But we 
lack concentration, reflection and calm 
recollection—the very qualities the ac- 
tive school does not produce. To model 
the school on the strenuous life of our 
day is not to cure either the individual or 
society of the ills that afflict it. On the 
contrary, it is to infect youth with the 
very same disease. What is still worse, 
if the active school is effective in pro- 
ducing the outcome for which Dewey 
created it (and it is), then it carries with 
it, even when Christianized, the danger 
of at least inclining our children to- 
wards a concept of society that is both 
secular and materialistic. 

Then there is the tendency on the 
part of some to adopt the progressive 
attitude towards discipline of the will by 
laying stress on student government 
and all it implies. Again, this is a 
manifestation of our social-democratic 
age, but not of the order of things as God 
established them. The divine plan 
made no provision for child self-rule. 
It did, however, provide for his guidance 
and development an absolute authority 
to which he is subject. It seems that, 
since God established this absolute 
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authority, He expects those who pos- 
sess it to exercise it as such. This is es- 
pecially true to-day in view of the 
trend towards self-determinism and the 
growing disregard for authority. 


OUR DUTY OF OPPOSING FALSE 
DEMOCRATIZATION OF LIFE 


We have a duty more pressing than 
ever before to take the accent off those 
things that stress the false democratiza- 
tion of life, and instead to teach the 
child that there is authority outside 
himself and outside his group, which he 
must respect. And if we can believe a 
cardinal principle of progressive educa- 
tion, that one learns best by doing, then 
the best approach in teaching this lesson 
is to provide the opportunity for the 
student to subject himself to the very 
type of authority we wish him to ac- 
knowledge and accept. This does not 
mean to subject him to blind obedience, 
or to high-handed and dictatorial dis- 
cipline, but to reasonable authority ex- 
ercised with kind firmness and prudent 
determination. 

To what purpose, then, have some re- 
laxed their authority over the mind and 
the will of the student and stressed the 
development of his social nature? The 
common answer of Catholic parents and 
educators who favor this procedure is the 
same as that of the progressives; 
namely, we must prepare the student to 
take his place in our democratic com- 
munity, and. if possible, to assume 
leadership. 

No one, certainly no American Catho- 
lic, would quarrel with this purpose. 
The Catholic school must prepare the 
student to be a good citizen, to be 
community-minded, and to be a leader, 
if he possesses the ability. But we need 
not follow the progressive formula to 
achieve these ends. We have a formula 
of our own, we have had it for centuries; 
one that puts the accent on the indivi- 


dual and does not aim at producing a 
social animal, but. a Christian personal- 
ity. It is by holding steadfastly to this 
end that we make the best contribution 
to our democratic society. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION PLACES 
EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUAL 


Such a system has no need of the 
methods and the devices that were 
spawned of a false philosophy and 
directed towards a false goal. Our tra- 
ditional concept of education with its 
insistence on mental and moral dis- 
cipline, with its emphasis on the in- 
dividual, and with its core centered not 
upon society but upon God, is the best 
guarantee of the things for which we 
strive; for it will beget a man who con- 
ducts himself in accordance with the 
norms derived from the teaching of 
Christ, a man who will seek to translate 
his Christian personality into action that 
squares with the ideals of true democra- 
tic living. 

To maintain that this cannot be done 
without adopting the pedagogy of pro- 
gressivism is to assert that before 
Dewey Catholic education was a failure. 
What is more, it is to forget that our 
democratic heritage was founded and 
developed during the last two hundred 
years by men who were educated in the 
“old-fashioned way,” drilled rigorously 
in the three “R’s,” regimented by a 
fixed curriculum, and subjected to a 
stern moral discipline. All that is good 
in our American democratic society is 
their work, and not the fruit of modern 
men from modern schools. 

In view of these facts, and remember- 
ing the dangers inherent in an exag- 
gerated democratic and over-socialized 
concept of education, we had _ better 
pause and carefully reflect before we de- 
part too fast and too far from the tradi- 
tion of the past. This does not mean to 
blind ourselves to the worthy advances 
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in teaching techniques made in certain 
areas of education during the past fifty 
years. But, on the other hand, let us 
keep in mind that all that is old is not 
bad, that change does not necessarily 
mean progress. 

If it is true that in some places Catho- 
lic educators need to reassert their tra- 
ditional authority over the mind and 
will of the student and restress his in- 
dividual development, they should do so 
courageously. They will be bitterly 
criticized. They will be laughed at as 
living in the past. They will be accused 


of being undemocratic and unmindful 
of their civic and social responsibilities. 
But deep in their own hearts they will 
know that they are following a system 
that has produced Christian personali- 
ties for centuries—and is producing 
Christian personalities who to-day, by 
the grace of God and the habit of their 
democratic background, will be good 
citizens and leaders, as were their “un- 
fortunate” forefathers who were trained 
in the passive little red schoolhouse 
in which, when the occasion demanded, 
authority was asserted by the birch rod. 














A Vocation to the Priesthood 


According to the Mysteries of the Rosary 


By NICOLAS E. WALSH, M.A. 


A PRAYERFUL consideration of the 


Mysteries of the Rosary has been found 
an easy and useful means of answering 
questions and solving doubts which con- 
front a person when the problem of a 
religious vocation arises. The medita- 
tions which follow were written for this 
purpose and used in retreats and days of 
recollection for young men interested in 
the priesthood. 

The reader will note at first glance 
that the meditations consist of (1) a 
simple statement of the chief elements in 
the respective Mystery, and (2) three 
considerations, each of which is based 
on a text from Sacred Scripture. 
each of these is complete and independ- 
ent, there are actually sixty distinct 
meditations—fifteen on the Mysteries in 
general, and forty-five on the Mysteries 
as applied to the vocation to the priest- 


Since 


hood. 

A variety of uses could be suggested 
for these vocation thoughts. The writer 
has used the material in three-day re- 
treats, taking one or two units at a time 
and reading them before the public reci- 
tation of each Mystery. On days of 
recollection he has covered all the 
material by summarizing each unit. A 
Sister teaching in junior high suggested 
that one unit, with a decade of the 
Rosary, be used at the beginning of the 
day as an opening prayer; this would 
carry the vocation theme over a period 


of two months. Another suggested that 


they be used in high school study clubs 
during Vocation Month. 

The meditations deal with the voca- 
tion to the priesthood, but in most cases 
the substitution of a word or two in each 
unit will make them applicable to the 
Brotherhood or to the Sistezhood. 

The writer presents these simple 
thoughts on the Rosary in the hope that 
the young people who use them will find 
the information they seek about the 
priesthood, and will see in the Rosary a 
powerful means of keeping in contact 
with Christ, with the events of His life, 
and with the mysteries of our holy Faith. 


The Joyful Mysteries 

I. THE ANNUNCIATION 

It was God’s messenger who issued the 
sacred call to Mary to become the 
Mother of Our Lord. Mary hesitated, 
not because she doubted, but because 
there were questions in her mind which 
she wished to have answered before 
accepting so high an office. When she 
was assured that the angel was from God 
and that her vow of virginity would not 
be violated, she humbly accepted the 
plan which Gabriel came to announce. 

(1) “The angel Gabriel was sent from 
God.” A vocation always comes from 
God but, as in the case of Mary, it 

indirectly through a 
The messenger may be 


usually comes 
“messenger.” 


my parents whose prayers and good ex- 
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ample instill in me the first thought of a 
religious calling; or it may be my con- 
fessor who sees qualities of soul which 
will fit me for the religious life. It may 
be one of the Sisters in school or a 
friendly neighbor who suggests the pos- 
sibility of a vocation. The messenger 
may be the persistent longing in my 
heart to serve God in the priesthood, or 
the desire to save souls. But the 
“messenger” is always from God! 

(2) “She was troubled at his word... . 
Mary said to the angel: ‘How shall this 
happen?” The first thought of a 


religious calling causes a variety of 


reactions. “Am I worthy? ‘Am I cer- 


tain? Shall [ be happy in this type of 


life? Do I have the qualifications?” 
These questions call for careful atten- 


tion. Just as the angel relieved Mary of 


her anxiety and aided her in her choice, 
so my pastor and confessor will help me 
determine the proper attitude towards 
my vocation. Later on the Seminary 
faculty will give me further assistance, 
and finally my bishop will decide upon 
my qualifications. God is working 
through these consecrated men, so | 
need not worry or continue to be 
troubled. 

(3) “Be it done unto me according to 
thy word!” The moment will come 
when I must decide for myself. If, after 
consultation and prayer, I believe that 
I have the necessary qualifications 
(average ability to learn, good health, 
the desire to serve God and ordinary 
piety), [ should accept the challenge 
though there is no strict obligation to do 
so. But I must make the decision, as 
Mary was required to do. How fortu- 
nate for mankind that hers was made in 
accord with God’s plan! No decision is 
difficult if | keep in mind the will of God. 
In fact, the happiest moments in my life 
will be those in which, despite joy and 
sorrow, I say with all my heart: “Be it 
done unto me according to thy word!” 
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Il. THE VISITATION 


During the angel’s visit, he told Mary 
that her cousin, Elizabeth, and Zachary 
had also been informed of their calling. 
Mary did not delay in going to their 
home to congratulate them and to offer 
her assistance. She greeted Elizabeth, 
and when her cousin revealed that she 
knew of Mary’s vocation to be the 
Mother of Christ, the Blessed Virgin 
spoke those beautiful words of humility 
which we find in the “Magnificat.” 
Mary did not curtail her visit, but re- 
mained with Elizabeth as long as she 
was needed. 

(1) “Mary arose and went with 
haste...and she entered the house of 
Zachary and saluted Elizabeth.” One 
of the signs of a religious vocation is the 
desire to serve God and to save souls. 
This desire shows itself in the practice of 
certain virtues. Love of my neighbor is, 
according to God’s own word, one of the 
most desired virtues in the aspirant to 
the religious life. This love must be 
active (“she arose and went’) and 
prompt (“with haste”) and unselfish 
(Mary saluted Elizabeth first). 

(2) “My soul magnifies the Lord. . . 
because He has regarded the lowliness of 
His handmaid.” In preparing for the 
seminary and for the life of a priest, | 
must always keep in mind who I am and 
what my purpose in life is. This is the 
virtue of humility. If God has given 
me the qualities of a priest, | must thank 
Him, praise Him, and never forget that 
I should use for His honor whatever He 
has given me. The virtue of humility 
is said to summarize Christ’s life on 
earth; it is the virtue that God will 
look for in me. “‘Learn of Me,” He 
said, “for | am meek and humble of 
heart.” 

(3) “And Mary remained with her 
about three months.’ Generosity is one 
of the marks of the boy who, hearing 
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God’s voice, answers it. If Tam gener- 
ous in giving my time, my efforts, my 
talents, my life if necessary, then I have 
one of the marks which will fit me for the 
life of a seminarian and later for the life 
of a priest. God has been generous with 
me! He has spared nothing. In His 
own likeness and image have I been 
created. I have been surrounded with 
beauty and love. He gave—and con- 
tinues to give—Himself in the Sacra- 
ments. And He gave His life for me! 
“Greater love than this no man has. . ..”’ 
| will imitate Mary, and will not count 
the hours of service nor measure the 
sacrifice which may be required in follow- 
ing Christ to the altar. 


II. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Mary and Joseph had not planned on 
going far from home because they were 
awaiting the arrival of the Christ-Child, 
but when the government order regard- 
ing the census was announced, they went 
immediately to Bethlehem. It = was 
hoped that at the end of their long trip 
they could rent a comfortable room, but 
again they had to change their plans and 
take shelter in an empty stable. It was 
here that Christ was born. Shepherds, 
who heard the angels sing “Glory be to 
God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will,” were the first to come 
and adore the Infant King. Mary lis- 
tened to these humble folk as they ex- 
pressed their amazement at what had 
happened. But she was silent as she 
considered the remarkable things God 
had brought about. 

(1) “Joseph also went. ..with Mary 
his espoused wife who was with child. . .. 
She laid Him in a manger because there 
was no room for them in the inn.” The 
ability and willingness to adjust myself 
lo any situation is surely required in me 
if | want to be a priest. Such questions 
as “Will I be able to get along in the 
seminary? Can I learn Latind Can I 


stand the routine?” will never cause me 
worry if I look at Joseph and Mary, and 
observe how they were able to adjust 
themselves simply because they were 
willing to do God’s will. These ques- 
tions naturally arise, but with courage 
and determination I can meet and over- 
come all obstacles. 

(2) “Glory be to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
The desire to serve God will cause me to 
keep Him first in my mind, and keep all 
other matters in second place. If I 
serve Him with my whole heart and soul, 
if | ask myself what He wants me to do 
when an important issue arises, the inci- 
dentals of seminary life or of my life as a 
priest will always be taken care of. 
“Seek first the kingdom of God,” Christ 
tells me, “and all these things will be 
added unto you.”” What an easy solu- 
tion to the question of a vocation do I 
find in the angel’s words! They simply 
remind me to keep God uppermost in all 
of my plans. 

(3) “But Mary kept in mind all these 
words, pondering them in her heart.” 
Piety, which implies the spirit of prayer 
and penance, is another sign of a reli- 
gious calling. Mary gave me a lesson 
in prayer. Her thoughts were on Christ, 
on the mysteries of faith, and on what 
the angels said about God. And she 
prayed in silence! I, too, must sit in 
silence with Mary and meditate on what 
God has revealed. Then I shall grasp 
the meaning of this life, and shall under- 
stand what a privilege it is to share in a 
vocation which brings supernatural life 
to the souls for whom Christ died. 


IV. THE PRESENTATION IN THE 

TEMPLE 

Acting in obedience to the religious 
law of the Jewish people, Mary and 
Joseph took the Infant Jesus to the 
temple in Jerusalem where they sol- 
emnly dedicated His life to the service of 
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Almighty God. While they were per- 
forming this sacred duty, a devout man 
named Simeon approached them, took 
Jesus into his arms, and thanked God 
for so great a privilege. 

(1) “They took Him up to Jerusalem 
to present Him to the Lord, as it is writ- 
ten in the law of the Lord.” In order 
for me to qualify for acceptance by my 
bishop, I must have the approval of my 
parents, my priest, and my teachers. 
They will have to assure the bishop that 
I have positive signs of a vocation. 
Among these signs will be obedience and 
respect for authority. I see in this 
Mystery of the Rosary an example of 
obedience to a law which really did not 
bind the Son of God. But, as St. John 
once wrote, Christ has given me an 
example that I might follow in His foot- 
steps. 

(2) ““And when His parents brought in 
the Child Jesus.” This reminds me of 
one of the many ways a vocation to the 
priesthood can come. God works in- 
directly in dealing with His children. 
So it is in the case of a vocation; He uses 
one’s parents and friends oftentimes to 
suggest the path to the priestly life. 
How many times have my parents, as 
they watched me serve Mass, wished 
that the boy whom they brought into 
the world and whom they taught to 
pray would one day be led to the altar! 
By their good example and their under- 
standing and their prayers, my parents 
may be responsible more than I for the 
grace of a vocation. May God love 
them for “presenting me to the Lord!” 

(3) “He (Simeon) also received Him 
into his arms and blessed God.” It is 
possible that my Catholic friends and 
classmates can claim partial credit for 
my vocation. It may be that through 
their prayers or casual suggestions the 
first thought of serving God came to me. 
The people know what kind of priest 
they want, and therefore their approval 
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or opinion is to be highly respected. | 
hear them say “He looks !ike a priest” 
or ““Wouldn’t he make a fine priest?” 
Like other Simeons, these good people 
are unconsciously pointing out in me 
what they consider to be signs of a voca- 
tion! Their approval tells me that they 
believe—and hope—I will hear the call of 
God. I must not treat their opinions 
lightly! 





V. THE FINDING OF JESUS IN 

THE TEMPLE 

One of the religious duties of the Jews 
was to go to Jerusalem every year for the 
Passover, and there in the 
temple celebrate with their families and 
friends the great Jewish feast. When 
Jesus was twelve years of age, He ac- 
companied His parents to the holy city 
for this important festival. Large 
crowds thronged into and out of the city 


massive 


on this occasion, and thus it was easy 
for Christ to become separated from 
Mary and Joseph. After searching for 
Him several days, they found Him in 
the temple where He had remained to 
talk with the teachers. Reunited with 
His parents, Jesus went home to Naz- 
areth and remained there until the begin- 
ning of His public life. 

(1) “His parents were wont to go 
every year to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover.” The desire to help 
others in the salvation of their souls 
may arise from knowing how much Our 
Lord and the Church and the Sacra- 
ments mean to my parents and to my 
own family. them to 
Mass, seeing the preparation they make 
for the Sacrament of Penance, observing 
their devotion to the Rosary and to the 
other practices of our religion—these 
have made me anxious to serve God 
through the priesthood so that they and 
others will always have the spiritual op- 
portunities which Christ offers through 
His Church. 


Accompanying 
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(2) “They found Him in the temple.”’ 
There are certain practices which even 
before entering the seminary I should 
make a part of my daily life. One of 
these is a regular visit to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. When Christ was 
missing, His parents sought Him in the 
temple where they found Him asking 
questions and listening to the teachers. 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is my 
My vocation, my hopes, my 
these will re- 


teacher! 
desires, and my fears 
ceive His personal attention if I discuss 
them in His presence. 

(3) “And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and age and grace before God and men.” 
Perhaps the thought has occurred to 
others, as it has to me, that the life of a 


priest requires greater virtue than I can 


claim in myself. I have said: “I am 
not good enough to be a priest.”” There 


is no one really worthy of the priesthood, 
but I am consoled in the knowledge that 
seminary training aims at making me 
more worthy. The little points in my 
favor which are observed by my parents 
or recognized by my confessor such as 
common sense, friendliness, and respect 
for my elders, will gradually be deep- 
ened in me, and through prayer and 
effort will develop into the priestly vir- 
tues of prudence, charity, and obedi- 
ence. I am not worthy now, but with 
the help of God I shall advance and one 
day be more worthy of His love. 
(To be concluded) 
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Homies FOR THE Monrtu 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Third Sunday after Pentecost 
Problem Children of the Good Shepherd 


*“My sheep that was lost” (Luke, xv. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne was a model 
pastor of his flock. 

(2) To-day’s Epistle furnishes us with some 
counsels from St. Peter, the first shep- 
herd. 

(3) In the Gospel we read the story of the sheep 
that had strayed from the flock. 

(4) In Our Lord’s day the Oriental shepherd 
had many grave responsibilities. 

(5) The tenderness of the Good Shepherd. 


St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
patron of Northumbria and wonder- 
worker of England, was a lowly shep- 
herd. While tending his sheep in the 
north country, he heard God’s call in 
his twentieth year. On the very next day, 
September 1, 651, he rode off to join the 
monks at the Celtic Monastery of Mel- 
rose. His enthusiasm, energy, and ath- 
letic prowess were channelled into 
monastic discipline and practices. His 
strong, impetuous, and generous nature, 
which had made him a favorite among 
his companions, was now focused on the 
monastic rule. He was a typical youth, 
as he had been a normal, healthy boy, 
who loved noise, pranks and laughter. 
A lad of this type is a hero to leave the 
world for the cloister. Worldlings say 
that Cuthbert left the world because he 
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was afraid to face it. He knew it better 
than his critics, being orphaned at eight 
and left to fend for himself. Gifted and 
self-confident, he fled the world—not be- 
cause he was afraid of it, but to train 
himself to fight and conquer the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. He was not a 
born saint, and his strong, impetuous, 
generous nature needed kindly discipline 
and adequate training. The holy prior, 
Father Boisil, beheld in the shepherd 
boy the stuff from which saints are 
made. Father Boisil became Cuthbert’s 
spiritual adviser, and their subsequent 
comradeship blossomed into one of the 
rare, great, spiritual friendships of his- 
tory. Boisil prophesied that Cuthbert 
would one day be a bishop and a miracle- 
worker. 

After Boisil’s death the monks of 
Melrose elected Cuthbert their prior. 
He ruled the monastery like a saint, by 
his example inspiring the monks as well 
as the people of the district. Celtic 
monasticism always had a strong mis- 
sionary bent, and now that Cuthbert 
was the superior he joyfully entered 
upon Our Lord’s apostolic commission 
to seek the sheep of the fold—the 
“murky grey” and the black sheep, un- 
washed in the blood of the Lamb that 
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was slain for their redemption. His mis- 
sionary journeys earned for him the 
title, “Apostle of the Border.” He 
sought out the little hamlets in out-of- 
the-way places where the word of God 
was seldom preached. He ministered to 
the sick, the needy, and the unfortunate. 
He was an enthusiastic preacher, an 
excellent teacher, and an inspiring con- 
fessor. His austerities, especially “the 
great penances’” which the Saint in- 
flicted upon himself, were heroic. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S ZEAL FOR 

HIS SCATTERED FLOCK 

After some years Cuthbert was sent 
as Father Abbot to the Monastery of 
Lindisfarne, on the island that was the 
birthplace of northern English Catholi- 
cism and the cradle of their history as a 
Christian people. Here he won all 
hearts by his gentle discipline and 
Christlike love. In introducing the 
Roman method of keeping Easter, he 
disarmed his critics by his calm and 
patient ways. St. Bede states that St. 
Cuthbert’s devotion at Holy Mass was 
so great that often he wept during the 
Holy Sacrifice. His zeal for the strayed 
sheep of the fold consumed him. He 
went out to seek those lost by schism or 
by heresy, and reclaimed them with 
such mildness that they invariably 
begged for absolution and spiritual direc- 
tion. In 685 he was chosen bishop in 
his sixtieth year. He completely cov- 
ered his diocese which comprised the 
rough hill country of the Cheviots, the 
Pentlands and the Lammermuirs, on 
horseback or on foot. St. Bede pictures 
the new bishop as a poorly clad man 
tramping across the hills to visit his 
flock, or leaning on his shepherd’s staff 
preaching in the midst of a group of 
miserable huts made of wood or straw. 
So great was his apostolic work that, al- 
though he lived but two years after his 
consecration, the legend of Cuthbert is 


braided into the memories of the North 
Country folk, even though most of 
these people are alien to the sacred doc- 
trine he preached and strangers to the 
Good Shepherd in whose name _ he 
wrought many micracles.! 

The Introit of to-day’s Holy Sacrifice 
is the plea of the Royal Psalmist. 
“Look Thou upon me, and have mercy 
on me; for I am alone and poor... . 
See my abjection and my labor; and 
forgive me all my sins” (Ps. xxiv. 16, 
18). The Collect calls upon God our 
Protector to multiply towards us His 
mercy that, having Him as guide, we 
may so pass through temporal things as 
not to lose those of eternity. 

To-day’s Epistle is written by the 
Prince of the Apostles, whom the Blessed 
Christ commanded to rule His sheep- 
fold. This passage concludes St. Peter’s 
counsels touching upon the spiritual life 
of Christian communities suffering vari- 
ous forms of persecution. He urges his 
converts to accept with humility any 
suffering which God allows, and to put 
aside all anxiety in the knowledge that 
God cares for us all. How startlingly 
apt for free men as well as for prisoners 
behind the Iron Curtain are the Apos- 
tle’s words: “Be watchful! For your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
goes about seeking someone whom he 
may devour. Resist him, steadfast in 
faith, knowing that the same suffering 
befalls your brethren all over the 
world”’ (1 Peter, v. 9). 


THE PARABLE OF THE 
LOST SHEEP 


The Holy Gospel of this Sunday re- 
lates that the envious Pharisees and the 
Scribes had witnessed the large number 
of publicans and sinners who were 
drawn to the presence of the Lord Jesus. 
They criticized Him for His deference 





1“Saint Cuthbert,” by J. P. Wadsworth 
(Catholic Truth Society, London). 
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towards these lowly men whom they 
despised, saying: “This man welcomes 
sinners and eats with them.” Jesus 
answered His critics by posing a two- 
fold parable: ““What man of you having 
a hundred sheep, and losing one of them, 
does not leave the ninety-nine in the 
desert, and go after that which is lost, 
until he finds it? Or what woman, hav- 
ing ten drachmas, if she loses one 
drachma, does not light a lamp and 
sweep the house and search carefully 
until she finds it?”” Our Lord draws the 
attention of His hearers to that great 
joy which suffuses the heart of the shep- 
herd who has found the lost sheep, and 
that of the poor woman who has re- 
covered her misplaced coin. The Mas- 
ter accentuates the happiness of these 
two persons by stressing their desire to 
share their joys with the neighbors by 
inviting them to celebrate their good 
fortune. It was a telling rebuke to envy. 
How touchingly the Divine Master re- 
lates the good tidings of the shepherd to 
his friends: “Rejoice with me because 
I have found my sheep that was lost!” 
For this purpose had Jesus come into 
the world. He Himself told the Canaan- 
ite mother: “I was not sent except to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(Matt., xv. 25); yet, He granted her 
request. 


THE PROPHETS DESCRIBED THE 

MESSIAH AS A SHEPHERD 

The parable of the Good Shepherd is 
the Master’s self-portrait. No other 
image portrays the compassionate heart 
of the Divine Guardian of the sheepfold 
more satisfactorily than that of Good 
Shepherd. Nothing crystallizes His 
Christlike character more adequately 
than comparison with a shepherd who 


leaves the ninety-nine in the security of 


the fold and seeks the one foolish sheep 
that has strayed. Isaias had foretold 
Christ’s character as shepherd: “Be- 
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hold the Lord shall come with strength. 
He shall feed His flock like a shepherd. 
He shall gather together the lambs with 
His arms, and shall take them up in His 
bosom” (Isaias, xl. 11). Another sign 
by which all men might know the true 
Messiah was given by Ezechiel: ““Thus 
saith the Lord God: ‘Behold I Myself 
will seek My sheep, and will visit 
them. ... | will seek that which was 
lost: and that which was driven away, 
I will bring back again: and I will bind 
up that which was broken, and I will 
strengthen that which was weak . . . and 
I will feed them” (Ezech., xxxiv. 11, 
16). 

A modern British painter has depicted 
Our Lord in the guise of a shepherd 
seeking to extricate a foolish, strayed 
sheep held fast by briars. The shepherd 
has cautiously descended a steep moun- 
tain to a ledge in the rock where he 
makes steady his perilous position. 
Securing his shepherd’s staff between 
the thumb and forefinger of his left hand 
he holds tightly to the jagged mountain 
side. Forgetful of peril, the Good Shep- 
herd stoops low to rescue the sheep held 
fast by the brambles and thorns and 
terrified by the fear of falling into the 
abyss. High overhead soar two eagles, 
circling above sheep and Shepherd. 
Carefully the Master descends to the 
valley with the sheep safe in the sanctu- 
ary of His divine arms. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CARE FOR 

HIS FLOCK 

The Pharisees and Scribes well knew 
the duties of a shepherd, for their fore- 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
were shepherds. Moreover, Our Lord’s 
critics could fully comprehend the joy 
of a shepherd who, having left his¥flock 
in the security of the sheepfold, sud- 
denly comes upon the strayed sheep who 
has gone off to fend for itself. The 
Pharisees appreciated the danger at- 
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tendant upon the office of shepherd. 
Often when out on the range the Orien- 
tal shepherd gathers his sheep at dusk 
into a dilapidated structure having no 
door. He lies down at night in the 
entrance to guard the sheep within the 
fold. He thus becomes “the living 
door” of the sheepfold. 

The Eastern shepherd does not drive 
his sheep; he leads them. Wherever he 
leads, they follow. Usually the faithful 
caretaker of the flock has a name for 
each of his sheep. They respond to his 
call in surprising fashion. The shepherd 
must be a brave man, for often wild 
animals seek to kill the lambs of the 


flock. Few occupations call for more 
enduring tenderness, patience and 


watchfulness. . A myriad virtues are 
needed by the shepherd to live the 
lonely, self-sacrificing life which is his 
lot. 


THE TENDERNESS OF THE 

GOOD SHEPHERD 

Along the way of life we pass, like 
sheep, under the vigilant eyes of the 
Good Shepherd. We traverse the nar- 
row way without fences to keep us one 
flock under one Shepherd. Every faith- 
ful follower of the Blessed Lord is able 
to possess the compelling confidence of 
the prophet who said: “I am_ not 
troubled, having Thee for my pastor” 
(Jer., xvii. 16). And if a foolish sheep 
seems to have scampered off the king’s 
highway to feed on the short, springy 
grasses of the marshlands of sin, let us 
not be too ready to condemn. Many 


sheep have been led astray by the garish 
lights of high living; some, having left 
the fold, have fallen among the rocks of 


pride and immorality; many perhaps 
have fallen into the crevices of frustra- 
tion, presumption, despair. Let us pray 
to the Good Shepherd to send help to 
these foolish sheep before destruction 
overtakes them. 

Occasionally a modern, critical Catho- 
lic raises a protest against granting 
ecclesiastical burial to a public sinner 
who repented his ways on his death-bed. 
The critic has forgotten the words of the 
Good Shepherd: “I say to you that, 
even so, there will be joy in heaven over 
one sinner who repents, more than over 
ninety-nine just who have no need of 
repentance” (Luke, xv. 7). How often 
the modern Pharisee forgets the exam- 
ple of the Dying Shepherd, who, in the 
supreme agony of giving His life for the 
flock, brought with Him to the eternal 
sheepfold Dismas, once a black sheep, 
now made radiant in the glory of sincere 
repentance! 

To-day’s Offertory bids us trust in 
God, for He has never forsaken those 
who sought Him, nor has He forgotten 
the cry of the poor. The Secret begs 
God to regard favorably the offerings of 
the ‘“‘praying Church,” and to grant 
that they may redound to the spiritual 
welfare of the faithful receiving them. 
The Communion prayer is the exultant 
word of the Blessed Christ of Compas- 
sion: “I say to you that, even so, there 
will be joy in heaven over one sinner 
who repents!” The Postcommunion 
begs this boon for communicants: that 
they may be enlivened by the Holy 
Eucharist that, thus purified from their 
sins, they may be worthily prepared to 
share everlastingly in God’s mercies. 
Amen. 
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Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Efficacy of Obedience 


“At Thy word I will lower the net” (Luke, v. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Cardinal Mindszenty is an example of 
unwavering obedience to duty. 

(2) Those that are obedient to God’s commands 
will conquer in the end. 

(3) To-day’s Gospel illustrates St. Peter’s in- 
slant obedience to Christ's command. 

(4) Our Lord became obedient even to death. 

(5) Obedience was an outstanding character- 
istic of Our Lady and St. Joseph. 


People become accustomed to cruelty. 
A hit-and-run driver leaves his victim. 
The public is aroused, demands action, 
and then lapses back into its routine 
life. Soon the memory of this accident 
as well as the remembrance of other 
harsh things in life are consigned to 
oblivion. Only the victim’s scars re- 
main, if he recovers. Only he, his family 
and his friends remember the agony of it 
all. The world has long since forgotten. 

The arrest and trial of Hungary’s 
primate, Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, 
shocked every decent citizen opposed to 
Communism. The secular press paid 
scant attention to this unjust persecu- 
tion of one of Europe’s greatest church- 
men. The Cardinal’s false arrest and 
mock trial are comparable to the false 
arrest and mock trial of his Master. 
False witnesses and forged documents 
were produced to effect the conviction of 
another Christ, whose only crime was 
that, like his Divine Leader, “he went 
about doing good” (Acts, x. 38). 

Preaching in the Church of St. Domi- 
nic at Budapest, on Rosary Sunday, 
1948, Cardinal Mindszenty took as his 
topic, “Praying Hungary.” His Emi- 
nence said: “All over the world the 
Church is celebrating to-day the feast of 
the Victorious Virgin, and we remember 
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that great victory which Christians wou 
with the Rosary in their hands at Le- 
panto. Hungarian history recalls, too, 
such a Rosary victory. The Hungarian 
Christians won this over the Turks, in 
1716, at Temesvar. Their commander- 
in-chief, Prince Eugene, was a man of 
prayer, and when his soldiers saw him 
saying his rosary they used to say: “We 
shall soon start fighting again, the old 
gentleman is praying hard.’ Praying 
Hungary was a stronghold of Christi- 
anity in those days.””' 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY’S 

DEFENSE OF HIS PEOPLE 

The Cardinal, a true son of the 
Hungarian people, had sprung from the 
soil. His mother was a Magyar; his 
father’s ancestors had come three hun- 
dred years before from the German part 
of Bohemia with those settlers who re- 
populated Hungary after the Turkish 
devastation. These folk regarded them- 
selves as true Hungarians. Their own 
free will had made them so. The 
Cardinal felt for his own people, and as 
Prince Primate pledged his life in their 
defense. When the Communist-domi- 
nated Hungarian government was de- 
porting his people from their homes in 
Slovakia, he protested, saying: “The 
Church has always defended the perse- 
cuted and recently, in particular, the 
Jews. There is no reason for surprise 
concerning my intercession, since our 
people are obviously in a state of utter 


distress.””? 


! “Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks” (Longmans, 
New York City, 1949), p. 204. 
2 Op. cit., p. 115. 
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Obedience to his high office as shep- 
herd of his flock, comprising 67% of the 
population of Hungary, made the Cardi- 
nal the target of a fierce persecution by 
the hostile press and of a house-to-house 
campaign of calumny. The man of 
God knew no fear. He told a friend: 
“All my predecessors possessed far 
greater talents than I have. J am strong 
in only one thing—my nerves.” He 
took a long-range stand, but the at- 
tackers were also waiting to unleash 
their fury on the most vital target: 
Catholic education and the youth ques- 
tion. Although some of his predecessors 
had wielded the sword in defense of 
their country, Cardinal Mindszenty 
used no force in this conflict, except the 
power of prayers. Yet, he had to fight; 
he knew what his lot would be. Thus, 
before his arrest he wrote: “If you 
should read that I confessed or that I 
resigned, and, even if you see it authenti- 
cated by my signature, . . . regard this 
as merely the consequences of human 
frailty.” 


THE OBEDIENT MAN WILL 

WIN FINAL VICTORY 

The Book of Proverbs states: “A 
lying witness shall perish: an obedient 
man shall speak of victory” (Prov., xxi. 
28). Somewhere in custody behind the 
Iron Curtain there languishes this heroic 
prelate who has suffered all the throes of 
mental crucifixion. On the first Good 
Friday a pagan government nailed the 
Master to a cross and ignored His 
Mother who stood as witness to His 
agony. Cardinal Mindszenty’s mother 
still lives. She has heard that he was 
arrested on December 26, 1948. Her 
tears, her prayers, her sympathies at- 
tended her son as he entered upon his 
own Gethsemani. And since the dark- 
ness of his Calvary slowly envelopes 


3 Loe. ecit., p. 26. 


him like a shroud, the eminent prisoner 
knows that his mother’s silent prayer- 
watches, her sacrifices and heart-scalds 
will become golden and silver threads 
that will be woven into his priestly cope 
to be worn at the eternal hosting of the 
King. 

The Introit of to-day’s sacred liturgy 
is taken from Psalm xxvi, in which 
David proclaims his faith and hope in 
God—perhaps it was chanted after his 
encounter with Goliath: “‘My enemies 
that trouble me have themselves been 
weakened and have fallen. If armies in 
camp should stand against me, my heart 
shall not fear.” The Collect is a truly 
Catholic prayer in which the faithful 
beseech God that the course of this world 
may be so peaceably ordered by His 
Providence that the Church may joy- 
fully serve God in quiet devotion. To- 
day’s message from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans is apt: “I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come” (Rom., viii. 18). These words 
form the climax of Paul’s teaching in 
this section of his Epistle: being heirs of 
God and in the possession of the Holy 
Spirit, in Him we will be glorified in 
body and soul for eternity. The Grad- 
ual is the cry of all who are persecuted 
for justice’ sake: ‘Forgive us our sins, 
O Lord, lest the Gentiles should at any 
time say: ‘Where is their God?’ ”’ (Ps. 
Ixxvili. 9). “O God, who sittest upon 
the throne, and judgest justice, be Thou 
the refuge of the-poor in tribulation” 
(Ps. ix. 5, 10). 


PETER’S INSTANT OBEDIENCE 

TO CHRIST’S COMMAND 

In the Gospel of to-day we visualize 
the Blessed Christ preaching to the 
crowds from Peter’s boat. After the 
discourse had terminated, Our Lord 
ordered Simon to launch out into the 
deep and let down the nets for a catch. 
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It was not a question of lowering the net 
haphazardly, but of letting down a 
triple net slowly into the Sea of Galilee 
as the boat progressed. As the nets 
settled themselves in the lake, the fisher- 
men returned to their starting place 
and churned the water to frighten the 
fish into the meshes of the net. Simon 
and his partners had been doing this all 
the preceding night. Simon Peter said: 
*“Master, the whole night through we 
have toiled and have taken nothing; 
but at Thy word I will lower the net” 
(Luke, v. 5). Peter never sought to 
contrast his skill as a fisherman with 
Our Lord’s competence in fishing; nor 
did he permit the preceding night’s ex- 
perience to delay his immediate response 
to the Master’s command, regarding it 
as an embarkation on a useless quest. 
Peter’s compliance was rewarded by a 
huge catch, so that their boat, as well as 
a second craft they had summoned to 
share the abundance of fish, were almost 
sinking under the load. 

The efficacy of obedience is recorded 
throughout the Old Testament. Samuel 
chided Saul for his disobedience in allow- 
ing the Israelites to offer the enemies’ 
oxen and sheep in sacrifice to the Lord 
in Galgal. And Samuel said: ‘‘Obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifices. ... It is 
like the sin of witchcraft, to rebel; and 
like the crime of idolatry, to refuse to 
obey. Forasmuch therefore as thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord, the Lord 
also has rejected thee from being king.” 
Samuel mourned for Saul, because the 
Lord repented that He had made him 
king over Israel (I Kings, xv. 22, 35). 


OUR LORD’S OBEDIENCE TO 
THE FATHER 


The eminent example of Our Lord in 
coming on earth through the lowly pref- 
ace of human birth has changed the 
rebellious wills of mankind. At His 
coming Our Lord could well repeat the 
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Psalmist’s words: “Sacrifice and obla- 
tion Thou didst not desire. ... Burnt 
offering and sin offering Thou didst not 
require. Then said I: Behold I come. 
In the head of the book it is written of 
me that I should do Thy will, O my God. 
I have desired it, and Thy law in the 
midst of my heart”’ (Ps. xxxix. 7-9). To 
recall Israel to obedience the Gentle 
Master walked the ways of Galilee and 
Judea. He became a wayfarer in search 
of the rebellious children of Jehovah. 
They were the objects of His patient 
love. To them He preached. Jesus 
said to them: “My food is to do the will 
of Him who sent me, to accomplish His 
work” (John, iv. 34). He was solicitous 
for only one thing—souls. This solici- 
tude He showed in the parable of the 
Good Shepherd, who dared all in his 
search for the straying sheep. And 
Christ sealed His apostolate with His 
Precious Blood, “‘becoming obedient to 
death, even to death on a cross” (Phil., 
ii. 8). 
OBEDIENCE OF OUR LADY 
AND ST. JOSEPH 


Our Lady’s obedience to Divine 
Providence is the well-spring of Chris- 
tian perfection. After Adam’s fall the 
Lord God said to the serpent: “TI will 
put enmities between thee and _ the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed: she 
shall crush thy head, and thou shalt 
lie in wait for her heel’’ (Gen., iii. 15). 
This conflict between Satan’s cohorts 
and Mary’s clients still persists. Dur- 
ing the trials which often put Holy 
Church in the toils of her enemies, the 
faithful called upon Mary, Consoler of 
the Afficted. When false teachers arose 


to tear at the seamless robe of Christ, a 
prayerful cry arose to the “Virgin Most 
Powerful, who alone hast destroyed all 
heresies throughout the world.” The 
titles bestowed upon “our tainted na- 
ture’s solitary 


boast” recall to our 
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minds the unique position Our Lady 
occupies in the divine plan. The variety 
and splendor of her virtues serve to 
bring all her clients to the shrine of this 
lowly handmaid of the Lord, the Virgin 
most obedient. 

Holy obedience characterized the en- 
tire life of the foster-father of Jesus. 
His nobility of soul is brought out in 
high relief when one recalls the doubts 
which assailed him. An angel of the 
Lord reassured St. Joseph, and he sub- 
mitted to God’s plan with the utmost 
simplicity. His prompt obedience is 
summed up by St. Matthew in a terse 
phrase: “Joseph, arising from sleep, 
did as the angel of the Lord had com- 
manded” (Matt., i. 24). The same 
Evangelist states that the chaste spouse 
of Mary was “‘a just man” (Matt., i. 19). 
No other praise of St. Joseph is found in 
Holy Writ. The Scriptural silence re- 
garding his heroic fidelity to Jesus and 
Mary is the silence one finds in the 
majestic forest, which makes it a place 
of refuge from noise and turmoil. And 
yet there is much praise for St. Joseph, 
the just man, in the Book of Proverbs: 
“The mind of the just studieth obedi- 
ence .. . the Lord will hear the prayers 
of the just” (Prov., xv. 28). The lowly 
carpenter of Nazareth speaks to us in 
the words of his prototype, Joseph the 
governor of Egypt: “Do as I have said 
and you shall live; for I fear God” 
(Gen., xlii. 18). 


God prepares each person for his par- 
ticular life-work. The Divine Master 
trained His apostles in the school of 
obedience. Simon gave evidence of his 
training. His obedience is not less 
heroic than his humility, when at the 
sight of the miraculous draught of fishes 
he proclaimed his unworthiness to be 
the Master’s companion: ‘Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord!’ 
Simon Peter’s obedience and humility 
won for him an outstanding place in 
Christ’s plan for converting the world. 
“And Jesus said to Simon: ‘Do not be 
afraid; henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.’ ” 

The theme of to-day’s Offertory is 
appropriate for every man, “Enlighten 
my eyes, that I may never sleep in 
death; lest at any time my enemy say: 
‘I have prevailed against him’” (Ps. 
xii. 5). The thought of the Secret is in 
harmony with the Gospel theme, obedi- 
ence. It is the petition that God will be 
pleased to accept our sacred offerings 
and in His mercy to draw to Himself 
our rebellious wills. The Communion 
prayer will strengthen those souls in the 
far-flung mission frontiers: ‘““The Lord 
is my firmament, and my refuge, and 
my deliverer; my God is my helper” 
(Ps. xvii. 3). The Postcommunion 
versicle is a plea that God will purify 
our hearts by the reception of the Sacred 
Mysteries, and that we may be defended 
by their power. Amen. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Unfailing Charity 


“Go first lo be reconciled to thy brother” (Matt., v. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Mother Mary Walsh’s whole life was de- 
voted to the service of the poor. 

(2) To-day’s Liturgy emphasizes the necessity 
of unfailing charity. 


(3) In the Gospel charity is ranked even above 
sacrifice. 

(4) Charity or love was the basic element in 
Our Lord’s teaching. 

(5) There were no local or racial boundaries 
to Our Lord’s love for men. 
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Last year the Dominican Sisters of the 
Sick Poor, at their New York Mother- 
house, celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of their foundress, Mother Mary 
Walsh. As a child of Irish immigrants, 
she found herself in New York City in 
1869, and later she secured a position as 
laundress in the home of a wealthy man. 
One day Miss Walsh happened upon a 
seven-year-old girl sobbing uncontrolla- 
bly in a doorway. Moved with pity she 
found out from the frightened child that 
her mother was very sick. It was a 
climb up an unlighted stairway to a 
fourth-floor tenement. Here Mary 
Walsh found a critically ill mother and a 
newborn infant dead at her side. Three 
other children were huddled in a corner. 
There was neither food nor medicine in 
the untidy flat; the husband was in 
jail. Rendering first aid to the mother, 
Miss Walsh told the sick woman that 
she would return with medicine and 
food. “Don’t worry. I leave you in the 
hands of God,” she said. “He will not 
desert you.” 


MOTHER WALSW’S DEVOTION 
TO THE POOR 


Descending the long, dark stairs, 
Mary prayed: “Dear Lord, aid me. 
Tell me how to help.”” Almost without 
direction she betook herself to her room 
where she gathered her savings. Calling 
on several friends she begged for help for 
the stricken family, saying: “‘I ask it in 
the name of Jesus for His poor chil- 
dren.””! The next few days saw a great 
change in this destitute family. Fresh 
bedding, clean clothes, money for bills, 
food and medicine were supplied; the 
dead infant was buried; the husband 
was released from jail and restored to his 
job, after Mary Walsh had interviewed 


his employer. But the young apostle of 


charity lost her own position in devoting 





1*Such Love Is Seldom,” by A. C. Board- 
man (Harper, 1950), p. 3. 
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all her time to rehabilitating this indi- 
gent family. 

Mary Walsh’s charity towards this 
group was blessed by God. The family 
made rapid strides in self-support, and 
young Mary found her vocation in life— 
nursing God’s sick poor. She persevered 
in this self-sacrificing service for fifty 
years, starting out as a humble lay 
tertiary and ending her career as Mother 
General of an approved Congregation of 
religious women entirely devoted to the 
sick poor. At her death on November 6, 
1922, there was genuine sorrow through- 
out the slum area of New York City. A 
great crowd assembled to pray for 
Mother Mary on the morning of her 
Requiem. On that day Father Peter 
O’Callaghan, a priestly advisor of the 
dead nun, said that this modern apostle 
of charity had bequeathed them all an 
unequalled example of generosity and 
service to others. His concluding words 
gave the title to the story of her life by 
a gifted writer, Mrs. Anne Cawley 
Boardman. “Such love is seldom seen 
in this or any other era,” remarked the 
priest. ‘‘We must always strive to be 
worthy of her ideals. She made drudg- 
ery a joy because she did everything for 
Almighty God. That was the open 
secret of her success.””? 

This Sunday’s liturgy centers upon 
the topic of employing unfailing charity 
in another way—the forgiveness of 
injuries. The Introit is from David’s 
psalm supplicating God not to forsake 
nor despise him. His life has been made 
miserable by the jealousy of Saul. 
Despite these trials, the Psalmist cries 
out: “The Lord is my light, and my 
salvation, whom shall I fear)” (Ps. 
xxvi. 9). The Collect is the prayer of the 
grateful heart, thanking God who has 
prepared for those who love Him such 
goodly things as eye hath not seen. We 


2 Op. cit., p. 211. 
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also ask God to pour into our hearts such 
love towards Him that, by cherishing the 
Lord Himself above all things, we may 
obtain His promises which exceed all 
that we can desire. In to-day’s Epistle 
St. Peter urges his followers to be prayer- 
ful, compassionate, lovers of the 
brethren, humble, rendering blessings as 
behooves the brethren of Jesus, if they 
would receive the eternal inheritance. 


SACRIFICE IS UNACCEPTABLE 

WITHOUT CHARITY 

To-day’s Gospel is an excerpt from 
the Sermon on the Mount, which was 
delivered in the second year of Our 
Lord’s public ministry. It: opens with a 
warning against Pharisaism, anger and 
name-calling; it ends with the admoni- 
tion to reconciliation. Reconciliation 
with one’s brother is of greater spiritual 
consequence than sacrifice: “‘Leave thy 
gift before the altar and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother’ (Matt., v. 
24). 

This command of the Blessed Christ 
shows how vital is charity in the life of 
His followers. Not even sacrifice to God 
is acceptable without charity. The gift 
is to be left unoffered at the altar, and 
the injured brother is to be sought out 
and his friendship renewed. If charity 
be dead in man’s soul, then sackcloth 
and ashes, prayers and penances are 
offered in vain to God whose “earth is 
full of the mercy of the Lord” (Ps. xxxii. 
5). 

The Sacred Heart of Our Lord, the 
abyss of all the virtues, welcomed all to 
His encompassing love. There was 
room for all in the sanctuary of His em- 
brace. Here “there is not Gentile 
and Jew, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, barbarian and Scythian, slave 
and freeman, but Christ is all things and 
in all” (Col, iii. 11). Tiny children 
knew the deep charity of their Divine 
Friend. Once taking a child into His 


arms, He said to the Apostles: ‘‘Who- 
ever receives one such little child for My 
sake, receives Me; and whoever re- 
ceives Me, receives not Me but Him who 
sent Me” (Mark, ix. 36). 

Simon Peter in a discourse assured his 
converts: “I really understand that 
God is not a respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he who fears Him and does 
what is right is acceptable to Him” 
(Acts, x. 35). Moses reminded his 
people of God’s friendliness, saying: 
“The Lord hath been closely joined to 
thy fathers and loved them. ... He 
doth judgment to the fatherless and the 
widow, loveth the stranger and giveth 
him food and raiment” (Deut., x. 15, 
18). The Son of Man was the embodi- 
ment of Moses’ words that God is our 
friend; He proved this by His greetings, 
His discourses, His generosity in seeking 
out the forsaken, the recluse and the sick 
poor, by eating with sinners and His cure 
of demoniacs and lepers. 


CHARITY AS BASIC ELEMENT 
IN CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


Our Lord clearly defined His position 
regarding charity. He accentuated the 
two basic commandments of the Law— 
love of God and love of neighbor. The 
holiness of His followers must surpass 
the justice of the Scribes, the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees, and the rigid piety 
of the masses in Israel. Jesus chided 
His Apostles on the occasion of the Last 
Supper in connection with the seating at 
table, when they questioned, not with- 
out bitter jealousy, which of them was 
greatest. The Master speedily put an 
end to the dispute, saying: ‘Let him 
who is greatest among you become as 
the youngest, and him who is chief as 
the servant. For which is the greater, 
he who reclines at table or he who 
serves? Is it not he who reclines? But 
I am in your midst as he who serves”’ 
(Luke, xxii. 27). Later in the hour of 
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betrayal the Master preached charity 
when Peter impetuously seized a sword 
and struck Malchus, servant of the high 
priest, cutting off his ear. Jesus there- 
fore said to Peter: “Put up thy sword 
into the scabbard. Shall I not drink the 
cup that the Father has given Me?” 
(John, xviii. 11). 

The Divine Friend of man excluded 
none from the ministry of His love. He 
made no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile in the exercise of His miraculous 
power. When Jesus and the Twelve 
came to Bethsaida, a blind man was 
brought to Him with the request “that 
He touch hinf” to restore his sight. He 
did so by a series of acts, not unlike a 


ritual that recalls the curing of the deaf 


mute. Secretly the Blessed Lord guided 
the blind man by the hand and led him 


outside the village to escape notice of 


the populace. Placing saliva on the 
man’s eyes and imposing His hands 
upon him, Jesus asked him “‘if- he saw 
anything.”” Looking up, as the blind 
are wont to do, he replied: “I see men 
as though they were trees, but walking 
about.”” Again the Master laid His 
hands upon the man’s eyes to complete 
the miracle, and he then saw clearly. 
Jesus sent him home, saying: “‘Go to 
thy house, and if thou enter the village, 
tell nobody” (Mark, viii. 26). 

No matter how sordid the sin, no 
matter how desperate the criminal, 


there was always waiting the Friend of 


sinners who could say: “I will forgive 
their iniquity, and [ will remember their 
sin no more” (Jer., xxxi. 34). At high 
noon on a certain day the Master sat on 
the edge of Jacob’s Well near Sichem, 
while His disciples went to the town for 
food. A woman came to the well to 
draw water. Jesus asked her for a drink 
as she lowered her pitcher into the well. 
Desirous of granting the favor, but most 
curious to know what impelled this 
courteous man to speak to her, the wo- 
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man thereupon asked: ‘How is it that 
thou, although thou art a Jew, dost 
ask drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman?” (John, iv. 9). The disciple 
whom Jesus loved added this comment 
to the recording of this scene: ‘For 
Jews do not associate with Samaritans” 


(ibid.). 


THERE WERE NO BOUNDARIES 
TO CHRIST’S LOVE 


The Master spoke to the woman and 
told her that, if she only knew the gift of 
God which He possessed, she would 
have asked for living water and He 
would have given it to her. Her 
woman’s intuition told her the man had 
no vessel to draw water from any well. 
Would he be able to cause water to 
spring up from the earth? Thus, He 
would be mightier than Jacob who had 
gone to such labor and great expense to 
dig the well which bore his name. Jesus 
said to her: “Everyone who drinks of 
this water will thirst again. He, how- 
ever, who drinks of the water that I will 
give him, shall never thirst.” The 
woman asked to drink of this water so 
that she would be relieved of coming to 
Jacob’s Well in the heat of the noonday 
sun. The Master said: “Go, call thy 
husband and come here.” 

It was the decisive blow, for she had 
had five husbands. The woman knew 
that this must be a holy man, a seer. In 
her sincerity she asked whether on 
Gerazim or on Sion God was to be wor- 
shipped. Our Lord reassured her that 
on neither mountain would the Father be 
adored, but “in spirit and in truth” by 
His true followers. Impressed by this 
prophecy, which has since been clearly 
fulfilled, the Samaritan woman dis- 
closed her latent faith: “I know that 
the Messiah is coming (who is called the 
Christ), and when He comes He will tell 
us all things.” Jesus said to her: “I 
who speak with thee am He.” The 
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startled woman dropped her pitcher 
and hurried to Sichem to tel! her towns- 
folk of the great charity of the Messiah 
who revealed Himself to a weak, sinful 
woman. Many of the people believed 
in Christ on the word of the woman; 
others sought the Blessed Christ. These 
were they who heard the saving words of 
Jesus and “knew in truth that He was 
the Saviour of the world” (John, iv. 
42). 

To-day’s Offertory is David's psal- 
mody at its finest: “I will bless the 
Lord, who hath given me understand- 
ing; I set God always in my sight; for 
He is at my right hand, that I be not 


moved” (Ps. xv. 7, 8). The Secret is 
the heart-cry of God’s servants and 
handmaidens who beseech Him to be 
appeased by their supplications and to 
accept their offerings for His own glory 
and the profit of all. The Communion 
verse is again the voice of the Psalmist 
whose theme is fast-knit into the mem- 
ory of us all: “One thing I have asked 
of the Lord, this will I seek after; that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life” (Ps. xxvi. 4). The 
Postcommunion begs the grace that we 
be cleansed from our hidden faults and 
delivered from the snares of our enemies. 
Amen. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Bread of Life in the Desert of Life 


‘They had nothing to eat” (Mark, viii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The story of Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha. 

(2) To-day’s Gospel describes the second mul- 
tiplication of loaves and fishes. 

(3) For long years God fed the Jews with 
manna in the desert. 

(4) Various other Old Testament incidents 
and terts foreshadowed the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

(5) Invitation to the banquet of love. 


Kateri Tekakwitha (1656-1680), now 
declared Venerable by the Church, is 
close to the throne of the Great White 
Manitou in heaven. From her place in 
the heavenly home she has been granted 
numerous favors from God for her cli- 
ents in the many years since her holy 
death. Daughter of the pagan Mohawk 
chieftain, Yellow Turtle, and his captive 
Christian Algonquin bride, Rising Star, 
the child was called Tekakwitha, “‘mov- 
ing all before her.” For once Yellow 
Turtle addressed his frail daughter: 
‘**You shall be our Tekakwitha, our little 


one, who goes before, putting all things 
in order.” Yellow Turtle did not know 
that he had uttered a prophecy. It was 
quite different from the prophecy of the 
Blackrobe of the Algonquins who told 
the girl’s mother: ‘Do not despair. I 
have a strange feeling which tells me 
that you will play a great part in the 
White Manitou’s plans.” Rising Star 
petitioned her husband to permit their 
daughter to be baptized, but he refused. 
But later, when smallpox struck and 
Tekakwitha’s father, mother and 
brother died, her paternal uncle, Strong 
Eagle, adopted the orphan. His child- 
less wife, Raining Cloud, despised 
Tekakwitha, now her adopted daughter. 
She tormented the child, but the girl had 
vowed never to cry, saying: “Some day 
I shall have the blessed water on my 
head, and Great Book will be in every 
Mohawk lodge.” 

Busying herself with the menial tasks 
of the lodge which Raining Cloud 
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apportioned to her, she also had to bring 
in wood from the forest. The work was 
hard but she prayed to Manitou: “Oh, 
Great White Spirit, give me the courage 
of my mother. Please send a Blackrobe 
that I may be a Christian and convert 
Strong Eagle.’ Her consolation was the 
presence of the only Christian in the 
entire valley, the squaw Tegonhatsi- 


hongo. The young girl asked her for 
instruction. “Tell me more about the 


lovely queen of the heavenly lodge,”’ the 
child would beg. And the squaw would 
describe the Blessed Mother: “Her 
smile is as soft and sweet as the summer 
breeze caressing the leaves.””! 


BAPTISM AND DEATH OF 
KATERI TEKAKWITHA 


When she was sixteen, a Blackrobe 
came to her village. He was amazed at 
her knowledge of the true religion, but 
told her to seek her uncle’s consent. 
Strong Eagle acquiesced. Then Easter, 
1676, found Father DeLamberville pour- 
ing the baptismal waters upon the 
Indian maiden who took St. Catherine 
as her patron. Now her foster-mother 
persecuted her with unabated vigor. 
Chief Strong Eagle decided to put a 
stop to the child’s misery by arranging 
a speedy marriage for Tekakwitha. In 
this plan his wife craftily concurred. 
The bridegroom and guests assembled to 
witness the giving of the bowl of saga- 
mite by the bride to the young brave 
chosen to be’ Kateri’s husband. This 
comprised the essence of the Mohawk 
marriage ceremony. Knowing that she 
had been tricked, Kateri dashed the 
bowl to the ground and ran and hid her- 
self in the forest. “‘O Blessed Mother, 
you are kind,” she prayed. Then later 
that night she went to her home. As she 
lay exhausted in the lodge, she beheld in 





1“Drums of Destiny,” by Harold W. Sand- 
berg (Crail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1951), p. 
50. 
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the darkness the figure of a man with a 
tomahawk. But just as he was about 
to strike her, his arm fell lifeless to his 
side. This was the brave she had refused 
to marry. Life now became unbearable 
for Kateri, for she had flaunted a tribal 
custom. Christian Indians arranged for 
her to escape. Two Canadian Indians 
took her by canoe to the “Praying 
Castle.”’ Here she lived in the Eucharis- 
tic Presence, caring for the infants of the 
settlement. She was permitted to con- 
secrate herself to God by a vow of per- 
petual chastity. However, as her spirit 
became more strong in faith, her body, 
weakened by past cruelties, began to 
fail. The farewell to earth of the “Lily 
of the Mohawks” was a prophetic utter- 
ance: “I will love you all in heaven. I 
will pray for you and I will help you.’”? 
After death her emaciated body was 
transformed into an image of such 
beauty that many people came from a 
distance to see this prodigy. Her burial 
occurred on the afternoon of Holy 
Thursday, April 18, 1680. 

To-day’s Introit is the cry of the 
Psalmist: ““The Lord is the strength of 
His people and the protector of the 
salvation of His anointed. Save, O 
Lord, Thy people, and bless Thy inheri- 
tance, and rule them forever” (Ps. xxvii. 
8). The Collect is a prayer to the God 
of all power and might, the giver of all 
good things, beseeching Him to increase 
in us true faith and nourish us with all 
goodness and by His mercy to keep all 
of us in holiness. To-day’s Epistle is a 
portion of the first section of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Romans in which he ex- 
plains the doctrine that Christ alone is 
our hope of salvation. In the chapter 
preceding to-day’s lesson, this sublime 
truth was shown in the powerful text: 
“Where sin abounded, grace abounded 
the more” (Rom., v. 20). St. Paul then 


2 Op. cil., p. 96. 
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posed the question: “Should we then 
remain in sin that grace might abound?”’ 
A portion of the answer is found in the 
Epistle apportioned for to-day’s reading. 
It has been condensed: “‘Having died to 
sin with Christ, we have put on a new 
life; the objection is therefore absurd. 
Life of sin and life of grace are incom- 
patible. Life in Christ is death to sin.”’* 


SECOND MULTIPLICATION OF 

LOAVES AND FISHES 

The Gospel of this Sunday is St. 
Mark’s record of the second multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes. The first 
multiplication of the loaves is found in 


the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday of 


Lent, whereas the second miracle of the 
loaves was wrought on a mountain to the 
east of Lake Tiberias in the territory of 
the Decapolis, about the time of the 
Passover. Undoubtedly this stupen- 
dous miracle was witnessed by many 
Gentiles, for it occurred in the final year 
of Christ’s public ministry. In its main 
details the second multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes concurred in manner 
and occasion with that of the first multi- 
plication. The people, as was their 
custom, brought their sick to Jesus. 
They hung on every word that He ut- 
tered. We can well see that they were 
so enamored of His discourses that they 
thought little of fatigue or hunger. But 
the Master realized their material needs. 
And since the region in which they were 
assembled was almost uninhabited, there 
was no food. Jesus summoned the 
Twelve, saying: “I have compassion 
on the crowd, for behold, they have now 
been with Me three days, and have 
nothing to eat; and if I send them away 
to their homes fasting, they will faint on 
the way, for some of them have come 
from a distance”’ (Mark, viii. 2-4). 

The people’s faith in His mission and 

*“The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays,” 
(Sadlier, New York City, 1941), p. 241. 


love for Himself moved Christ to take 
the seven loaves and a few little fishes 
and multiply then miraculously so that 
these four thousand faithful friends 
might have sufficient food for the jour- 
ney back to their homes. The objection 
of the disciples that it was impossible to 
feed so large a group in the desert clearly 
emphasizes the enormity of the micracle. 
Would that the Twelve had had a firmer 
faith in the power of their Master! But 
now, as they saw the seven loaves and 
the few little fishes multiply in His 
sacred hands, they believed more firmly 
in His omnipotence. He was, of very 
truth, the Messiah. 


GOD RAINED DOWN MANNA 

IN THE DESERT 

In the Old Dispensation God showed 
His power at sundry times to the chosen 
people. He directed Moses to lead them 
out of the Egyptian bondage. Some of 
the people were rebellious to God’s will. 
“And the Lord being angry against 
Israel, led them about through the desert 
forty years, until the whole generation, 
that had done evil in His sight, was con- 
sumed” (Num., xxxii. 13). Their so- 


journ in the desert was a bitter exile. 


Yet, they had freedom, for they were 
released from their Egyptian masters 
who had treated them with cruelty. 
However, some hankered after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Nevertheless, the Father 
Almighty had compassion on His chosen 
people as they wandered in the desert, 
feeling the pangs of hunger and secretly 
repenting that they had followed Moses. 
As their plight increased, all the people 
who had come into the desert of Sin, 
which is between Elim and _ Sinai, 
“murmured against Moses and Aaron in 
the wilderness” (Exod., xvi. 2). God 
assured Moses that He would feed His 
people. They in turn were to prove 
their worthiness by obediently “walking 
in His law.” Moses and Aaron assured 
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the people that they would see the glory 
of the Lord. And so, it came to pass 
that, in the order of His providence, He 
rained bread from heaven. It covered 
the earth where they camped, and ap- 
peared in the wilderness—small, like 
unto the hoar frost on the ground. 
‘**And when the children of Israel saw it, 
they said one to another: ‘Manhu!’ 
which signifieth: “What is this!’ for 
they knew not what it was. And Moses 
said to them: ‘This is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat’ ” 
(Exod., xvi. 15). Moses and Aaron led 
the people in a psalmody of praise for 
this manna, “having in it all manner of 
sweetness.”” They recalled it all the 
rest of their days. 
this gift of God to the chosen people: 
“He had rained down manna upon them 


to eat, and had given them the bread of 


heaven. Man ate the bread of angels” 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 24). 


THE EUCHARIST FORESHADOWED 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The holy people of God in the twilight 
of the Old Dispensation had been the 
beneficiaries of God’s abundant favors. 
They had witnessed “‘Melchisedec, the 
king of Salem, bringing forth bread and 
wine, for he was the priest of the most 
high God” (Gen., xiv. 18). The Lord 
had commanded them to “‘set upon the 
table loaves of proposition in My sight 
always” (Exod., xxv. 30). Again they 
never wearied recounting the story of 
Elias who was miraculously fed by an 
angel in the desert. For Elias, discour- 
aged and fleeing from the tyrant, Jeza- 
bel, begged God “‘to take away his soul.” 
Yet, as he slept, an angel of the Lord 
touched him and bade him to arise and 
eat. “‘He looked and behold there was 
at his head a hearth cake and a vessel of 
water, and he ate and drank and fell 
asleep again. And the angel came again. 

And he arose and ate and drank and 
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Another has sung of 


walked in the strength of that food forty 
days and forty nights, unto the mount of 
God, Horeb”’ (III Kings, xix. 4-8). 

Isaias is rightly termed the “Prophet 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” for his writ- 
ings often foreshadow the Sacrament 
Most Holy. The prophet spoke to 
Israel: “The Lord waiteth that He 
may have mercy on you. ... Blessed 
are all that wait for Him. ... The Lord 
will give you spare bread and short 
water... . And rain shall be given to 
thy seed, wheresoever thou shalt sow in 
the land; and the bread of the corn of 
the land shall be most plentiful” (ls., 
xxx. 18-23). Jeremias, another of the 
major prophets, is witness of God’s 
covenant with His people assuring them: 
“T have inebriated the weary soul; and 
I have filled every hungry soul.... I 
will be their God, and they shall be My 
people.... I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more” 
(Jer., xxxi. 34). 


INVITATION TO THE BANQUET 

OF LOVE 

Jehovah called the children of men to 
His banquet, compelling them with a 
loving invitation: “Come, eat My 
bread, and drink the wine which I have 
mingled for you” (Prov., ix. 5). There 
would be a sufficiency of this supersub- 
stantial bread for the penitent, the pros- 
elyte, the publican and the outcast, ac- 
cording to the Psalmist: ‘““Thou hast 
prepared their food . . . the vales shall 
abound with corn. they shall shout, 
yea, they shall sing a hymn” (Ps. Ixv. 
14). The sinner, now no longer a sinner 
but restored by grace, will take his place 
at the Sacred Banquet beside the elect. 
“They shall be converted that sit under 
his shadow. They shall live upon wheat, 
and they shall blossom as a vine” 
(Osee, xiv. 8). 

In the Offertory prayer the Psalmist 
asks God to perfect his goings in the 
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paths of God that his footsteps be not 
moved. He further beseeches God to 
hear his petition and to impart His 
mercies to all who trust in Him. The 
Secret petitions the favor of God’s 
appeasement by our supplications and 
the gracious acceptance of these sacred 
offerings of His people, that no one may 
hope in vain, nor have his prayer un- 


heard. The Communion gives utterance 
to the Psalmist’s intention to offer in 


God's tabernacle a sacrifice of jubilation. 


The Postcommunion prayer seeks the 
permanent boon that those who have 
been filled with God’s gifts may be 
cleansed by the virtue of this oblation 
and be strengthened by their help. 
Amen. 
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By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Changes in the Status of 
Contemplative Nuns 


As was announced in the preceding 
issue of the Review, His Holiness has 
decreed certain changes in the canonical 
status of nuns engaged in the contempla- 
tive life. The Papal Constitution, 
“Sponsa Christi,” has for its purpose 
the further promotion of this form of 
religious life. The modifications de- 
creed readapt its basic requirements and 
the features that experience has proved 
to be useful to new conditions and needs. 
In this sense, the Papal action consti- 
tutes a true reform. The following is 
a summary of the Decree with headings 
supplied. 

History of the Status of Contempla- 
live Nuns.—Being herself the Spouse of 
Christ, the Church has always shown a 
motherly solicitude for the virgins made 
sacred to God by their undivided devo- 
tion to Christ as spouse and by a life 
adorned with every Christian virtue. 
From merely a spontaneous and factual 
dedication of self, there arose in the very 
first centuries the practice of a formal 
profession of virginity, with consequent 
public status and recognition. To this 
soon were joined a strict ascetic life and 
intensive piety, and shortly later the 
additional profession of poverty and 
obedience. Then the need of a common 
life began to be felt and heeded, so much 
so that eventually it was rare and ex- 
ceptional for consecrated virgins to re- 
main in the world. This last change was 
not forced by legislation, yet steadily 


spread with official encouragement. 





1 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 5-24. 
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Once it was achieved, a departure from 
it was rather widely forbidden. 

Its main elements being thus fixed, 
the Church proceeded to give impetus 
and further stability to contemplative 
life by surrounding it with a legal en- 
closure and encouraging its further de- 
velopment. In the early Middle Ages, 
contemplative nuns had so increased in 
number and kind that ecclesiastical 
history and canonical sources give ample 
testimony of their esteemed position 
within the Church. Even the advent 
of new forms of religious life for men 
had little effect upon the status of nuns. 
They constituted the principal, and for 
many centuries even the sole, type of 
religious institute for women. Later, 
when other groups of women were 
formed, nuns continued to be regarded, 
up to the time of the new Code of Canon 
Law, as the only women who were 
strictly religious and regulars. 

Possessing such an honorable history 
and inner vitality, this social institution 
has resisted change and innovation more 
than any other form of religious life. 
Nevertheless, it itself took on varied 
forms. Practically all groups of monks, 
canons regular and mendicants estab- 
lished a second order for women, in each 
case with the group’s peculiar spirit and 
characteristics. The same was done by 
later clerics regular and by certain of the 
new congregations for men. All these 
new foundations gave added strength 
to an old institution. A more notable 


development occurred in rather recent 
times, when monasteries of nuns were 
established to observe the contemplative 
life and the papal cloister but without 
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being bound to the Divine Office. In- 
stead, they engaged in varied though 
suitable works of charity or apostolic 
endeavor. 

This latest development has so con- 
tinued that there is now the accepted 
division of orders and monasteries which 
are devoted solely to the contemplative 
life and those which, either by original 
foundation or subsequent concession of 
the Holy See, add canonically approved 
apostolic works to the contemplative 
life. Nuns of both categories have been 
affected by recent events. Those en- 
gaged in works of charity and education 
cannot, because of modern requirements 
in these matters, comply with the tradi- 
tional form of the papal cloister, which 
therefore must be modified for them. 
Even strictly contemplative nuns find a 
need for some change, especially those in 
grave need. 
growing sense of civic duty demands 
some mitigation of the strict prohibition 
against their leaving the monastery, as 
the Holy See has been ready to recog- 
nize. It might be added that their 
security and safety within their houses, 
once a partial reason for the papal 
cloister, are better guaranteed under 
present conditions of life. 


economic Besides, the 


Reasons Underlying the Present Re- 
form.—His Holiness calls attention to a 
gradation in the elements that make up 
the contemplative life of nuns as cur- 
rently established. 
that life are proper and essential to it, 
bearing directly on their canonical con- 
templative status as their primary and 
principal purpose. Still other phases 
are intended to promote and to insure 
further this primary aim. All these 
elements must be carefully preserved. 
However, there are other aspects which 
originated merely because of circum- 
stances of the past that are now changed. 
Because these elements no longer confer 
any advantage, and even sometimes con- 


Certain aspects of 


stitute a hindrance, it is right that they 
be eliminated. The accommodation of 
the contemplative life for nuns to mod- 
ern conditions will not only give it greater 
dignity but add to its vigor. 

A further, and in fact urgent, reason 
for modification is the grave economic 
distress, and even at times physical 
want, that monasteries of nuns in many 
parts of the world are now suffering. 
In other instances, monasteries are com- 
pletely isolated and cut off, and are 
therefore in a languishing condition. 
The complete and strict enclosure in 
effect thus creates hardship and diffi- 
culty. Besides, the needs of the Church 
are growing. It has become advisable 
to codrdinate monastic life, even among 
contemplative nuns, with a moderate 
sharing in the apostolate of the Church. 

Guiding Principles of the Reform.—(\) 
All monasteries of nuns must adhere to 
the canonical observance of contempla- 
tive life as their primary purpose. 
Therefore, the labor and services which 
can and should be undertaken by nuns 
must be so arranged that a true and 
sound contemplative life for the whole 
community and for each subject is not 
merely safeguarded but promoted. 

(2) Previous concessions allowing 
simple profession instead of solemn vows 
urgent reasons in certain 
countries are no longer desirable, mainly 
because the primary concept of a Re- 
ligious Order and of a nun supposes the 
total and complete consecration con- 
tained in solemn profession. Experience 
has proven that the lack of civil recogni- 
tion of solemn vows is no obstacle to 
their observance or to the security of 
common property. For this reason the 
Holy See has more recently sought to 
limit such exceptions, and even as far as 
possible to abolish them. Nuns should 
not be deprived any longer of the honor, 
merit and joy following from solemn 
Vows. 


because of 
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(3) The strict papal cloister, foster- 
ing a true cloister within souls, is not 
only solemnly ratified in the present 
Constitution but its extension to monas- 
teries hitherto lawfully exempt from it is 
advocated. Monasteries which observe 
a contemplative life exclusively, and 
are not engaged in external works of 
education, charity, retreats or the like, 
must retain or adopt the cloister en- 
joined by Canons 600-602 of the Code of 
Canon Law, which will henceforth be 
designated as major. Other monasteries 
of nuns duly authorized to exercise 
suitable activities within their monas- 
tery will henceforth be subject to a minor 
or lesser papal cloister, wherein modi- 
fication is made in certain non-essential 
requirements. This same modified papal 
cloister will also be granted to religious 
women observing a strict contemplative 
life but lacking solemn vows or some 
condition usually required for the major 
cloister. 

(4) Changed conditions have made 
it advisable, and even in some cases 
necessary, that independent monasteries 
become associated, so as to make pos- 
sible an easier distribution of burdens, 
the transfer of subjects when necessary, 
economic assistance, 
labors, the common maintenance of a 
faithful religious observance. Experi- 
ence proves that such federation can be 
achieved without injury to the rightful 
autonomy of a monastery or to the 
strict papal cloister or discipline. When 
a federation is formed, it must be done 
under the supervision of the Holy See. 

(5) Both the natural law and the 
supernatural law of Genesis oblige even 
contemplatives to labor, either manual 
or mental. Labor safeguards the mind 
from dangers and elevates it to higher 
things. By means of it, the working of 
Divine Providence is aided and charity 
is exercised. Labor has always been a 
principal element in religious life, ac- 
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coordination of 


cording to the injunction: Ora et labora. 
Much of religious discipline is derived 
from the direction and execution of 
labor. To be thus fruitful, it must be 
undertaken with a holy purpose, with 
God present before one’s eyes, and out 
of obedience, with a willing discipline 
over oneself. Thereby it becomes a po- 
tent and continuous exercise of every 
virtue and a blending of the active and 
contemplative life in imitation of the 
Holy Family. The labor of nuns, par- 
ticularly, must accord with the require- 
ments of their life and their traditions, 
but at the same time provide support for 
themselves and be of help to the needy, 
to society in general, and to the Church. 

(6) Since charity, which is the es- 
sence of perfection, makes identical the 
love of Christ and of all who are one in 
Him, the contemplative life requires the 
perfect love of neighbor with the love of 
God. For this reason nuns must con- 
sider their vocation as essentially apos- 
tolic, extending thereby to all that con- 
cerns the honor of their Spouse and the 
good of souls (though concern for par- 
ticular needs is not therefore excluded). 
Nuns fulfill this duty generally in three 
principal ways: by the living example of 
Christian perfection which draws others 
to Christ and fidelity to Him; by their 
canonical and also private prayer; by 
the sacrifices and hardships of their life 
and by their obligatory and voluntary 
penances, whereby they fill up for the 
Church what is lacking in Christ’s suf- 
ferings. 
New GENERAL STATUTES 

(1) Extension of Statutes (art. I-I11).— 
The statutes apply only to nuns, that 
is, religious women of solemn vows, and 
those of simple vows in monasteries 
where solemn vows are taken or at least 
should be taken, according to establish- 
ment. Only such are allowed the use of 
the solemn consecration of virgins, given 
in the Roman Pontifical. The statutes 
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do not refer to those professed in Con- 
gregations established with only simple 
vows or to the members of communities 
of women without public vows. Legal 
recognition, as nuns, is granted despite 
the observance of only a minor papal 
cloister and even the permitted exercise 
of apostolic works. The determining 
factor in the status of nuns is their 
canonical observance of the contempla- 
tive life, under strict discipline of rule 
and according to ecclesiastical determi- 
nation. Contemplative life is not a 
merely internal and theological status, to 
which all religious and even seculars are 
invited and which can be pursued every- 
where. It is rather the external ob- 
servance of religious discipline which by 
reason of the cloister, of exercises of 
prayer and mortification, and of labor 
is so adapted and directed to interior 
contemplation that the latter permeates 
the entire life and every activity. This 
manner of life is essential for monastic 
status. Monasteries wherein only 
simple profession is made can petition 
the Holy See for restoration of their 
original solemn vows, and in fact should 
do so unless there are serious reasons to 
the contrary. 

(2) Papal Cloister (art. 1V).—A major 
papal cloister (that is, a cloister as de- 
scribed in Canons 600-602) is henceforth 
to be observed in every monastery of 
nuns of solemn vows who are engaged 
exclusively in a contemplative life. Any 
dispensation from this cloister, in order 
to adapt it to needs of the present time, 
is reserved to the Congregation for Re- 
ligious. A minor papal cloister is that 
which the Instructions of the Holy See 
will determine as sufficiently retaining 
and upholding the essential notes of the 
traditional cloister. This latter is in- 
cumbent upon nuns of solemn vows who 
have many subjects or a notable portion 
of their house given over to activities 
with externs, and also upon nuns who 


take only simple vows but are otherwise 
engaged in the strict contemplative life. 
One form or the other of this papal 
cloister is essential for nuns who make 
solemn profession. Nuns of simple 
vows must observe the minor papal 
cloister to retain their status. 

Detailed regulations regarding the 
major and minor papal cloister are set 
forth in the accompanying Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation for Religious 
(nn. TV-XVI).? 

(3) Divine Office (art. V).—Among 
religious women only nuns are deputed 
and obliged to the Divine Office. All 
monasteries of nuns, and the nuns per- 
sonally, are bound to its choral recitation 
according to their Constitutions, and as 
far as possible there should be the 
Conventual Mass each day. However, 
nuns of simple vows are not subject to 
the requirement of private recitation if 
they happen to be absent from choir. 
It is the mind of the Church that even 
nuns who cannot immediately take up 
again solemn profession should faith- 
fully satisfy the burden of the Divine 
Office. 

(4) Federation of Monasteries (art. 
VI-VII).—Each monastery of nuns is 
autonomous and juridically independ- 
ent, with nothing but spiritual and moral 
ties to similar monasteries, even when 
all are attached to a First Order or Re- 
ligious Institute. The Superioress of a 
monastery has the rights of a major 
superior. The present Constitution and 
the federation which it allows make no 
change in the relationship with the local 
Ordinary or, in case of exemption, with 
a regular Superior. The federation of 
monasteries is not enjoined but highly 
recommended to overcome the disad- 
vantages of complete separation, but 
more particularly to promote religious 
observance and the contemplative life, 
and even to provide material benefits. 
~ 2 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 37-41. 
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It is not meant to destroy the autonomy 
of monasteries, nor is it out of harmony 
with the character and purposes of their 
special way of life. The federation is to 
be formed and maintained under the 
supervision of the Holy See. The stat- 
utes of federation require the approval 
of the Holy See and should conform to 
the nature, laws, spirit and traditions of 
the community in question. 

After the manner of monastic con- 
gregations, certain necessary or par- 
ticularly useful limitations may be 
placed on the autonomy of federated 
monasteries, but anything in the nature 
of a central regime requires the par- 
ticular and expressed sanction of the 
Holy See. Because of the source of its 
approval, a federation of monasteries is 
of pontifical right. The Holy See will be 
represented by a male Religious as As- 
sistant, who will strive for the preserva- 
tion of the spirit of the Order and will 
advise and aid superioresses in the ad- 
ministration of the federation. 

More particular direction regarding 
these federations is given in the In- 
struction of the Congregation for Re- 
ligious (nn. X VII-X XV). 

(5) Monastic Labor (art. VIII).— 
Work undertaken by contemplative 
nuns should be compatible with their 
Rule, Constitutions and traditions. It 
ought to be such that, together with 
dowries and what the community ac- 
quires through its members and other- 
wise receives from Divine Providence, it 
provides steady and proper support. 
Ecclesiastical authorities and superior- 
esses should see to it that the nuns have 
the work needed, which should be at once 
adequate and gainful. The nuns in turn 
are obliged not only to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, but further- 
more to fit themselves gradually to 
undertake different forms of work. 

(6) Apostolic Activity (art. IX).—In 


3 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 41-44. 
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order to fulfill their divine apostolic 
calling, nuns must first of all make use of 
the means generally at their disposal in 
the very requirements of their life. 
The nuns who have specific apostolic 
tasks, according to their Constitutions 
or other lawful provision, should devote 
themselves faithfully to this work. 
Nuns who are engaged exclusively-in the 
contemplative life, on the other hand, 
will only in cases of necessity and for a 
limited period take any share in the 
Church’s apostolate, and then in the in- 
dividual or personal forms which in the 
judgment of the Holy See are com- 
patible with the contemplative life. 
However, if in their own traditions some 
external apostolate is or has been ac- 
cepted, this should be continued, and, if 
necessary, even restored, with due adap- 
tation to present-day needs. When 
doubt arises as to how this adaptation is 
to be made, the Holy See must be con- 
sulted. 


Restoration of Paschal Vigil 


The details of the reported restoration 
of the Paschal Vigil are fully clarified by 
the publication of the entire rite in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (XLIV, 123- 
137), and in a special ceremonial issued 
by the Vatican Press, entitled “Ordo 
Sabbati Sancti Quando Vigilia Pas- 
chalis Instaurata Peragitur.” Even 
though the use of the new rite has so far 
been limited merely to this year, the 
restoration of the ceremony so clearly 
marks a trend that a summary of it be- 
comes highly important. Very many 
parish priests will better understand the 
pastoral advantages of reviving the 
ancient ceremony, if they acquaint 
themselves with its new form. 

The rite is promulgated by a Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
which explains the circumstances of the 
new provision. 
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“The Church was accustomed to 
celebrate the Vigil of the Sunday of 
the Resurrection, which St. Augustine 
calls ‘the mother of all sacred vigils’ 
(Sermon 219, in P.L., XXXVIII, 
1088), with the greatest solemnity, 
even from most ancient times. 

“The celebration of this Vigil took 
place during the night which pre- 
cedes the Lord’s Resurrection. In 
the course of time because of various 
reasons, this celebration was ad- 
vanced, at first to the evening, then to 
the afternoon, and finally to the 
morning of Holy Saturday, and at the 
same time diverse changes were in- 
troduced, not without injury to the 
original symbolism. 

“In our own day, with the increase 
of investigation into the ancient 
liturgy, a strong desire has been 
created to have the Paschal Vigil, 
particularly, brought back to its 
pristine splendor by returning it to its 
original time, the night preceding the 
Sunday of the Resurrection. A 
special pastoral reason also arises to 
make this restoration advisable, 
namely, to promote attendance by the 
faithful. Since Holy Saturday is not, 
as it was formerly, a festive day, very 
many of the faithful are unable to at- 
tend the sacred rite in the morning. 

“Supported therefore by these 
reasons, many local Ordinaries, groups 
of the faithful, and religious men have 
presented suppliant requests to the 
Holy See that it would consent to al- 
low a return of the ancient Paschal 
Vigil to the night between Holy 
Saturday and the Sunday of the Res- 
urrection. 

“The Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, accepting kindly these petitions 
and moved by His Own concern and 
solicitude for such an important mat- 
ter, assigned the question to a special 
Commission of experts in the matter, 
who were asked to subject the whole 
question to diligent study and examina- 
tion. 

“Finally, at the recommendation of 
the undersigned Cardinal Pro-Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, His Holiness has deigned to ap- 
prove the rubrics which follow for a 
nocturnal celebration of the Paschal 


Vigil, to be restored for this year at 
the option and according to the pru- 
dent judgment of local Ordinaries, 
and by way of experiment. Where- 
fore, the same local Ordinaries, who 
will have made use of the faculty, are 
requested to inform the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites regarding the attend- 
ance and piety of the faithful and the 
success of the restored Paschal Vigil. 
It is forbidden, furthermore, to all 
publishers of books to print this rite 
without the express permission of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites. 

“All contrary things notwithstand- 
ing. 

February 9, 1951 
C. Card. Micara, 

S. R. C. Pro-Prefect 

A. Carinci, 

S. R. C. Secretary 


L. &S. 


The ceremonial for the restored rite of 
Holy Saturday has a threefold division: 
The Divine Office; The Paschal Vigil; The 
Mass of the Vigil. The revisions in each 
are as follows. 


I. Divine Orrice.—The changes 
enjoined concern only the choral recita- 
tion of the Office. The Matins and 
Lauds of Holy Saturday may not be 
anticipated, but are to be said in the 
morning. At the end of.Lauds and each 
of the Little Hours a new oration is to be 
joined to the Christus factus est anti- 
phon, with the Miserere omitted. Ves- 
pers, to be said in the afternoon, are the 
same as on Holy Thursday except for the 
first antiphon and that of the Magnificat. 
Compline is also the same as on Thurs- 
day, but is concluded by its usual ora- 
tion. The Christus factus est and Mis- 
erere are omitted from both Vespers and 
Compline. 

II. Pascuat Viem.—This service is 
to begin at an hour that will make pos- 
sible the celebration of Mass about mid- 
night. i 

(1) Blessing of the New Fire-—Even 
though the new fire is to be ignited out- 
side the church, the blessing of it is no 
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longer restricted to the door of the 
church or its vestibule, but may be held 
inside so as to be witnessed by the 
people. The blessing consists merely in 
the first of the present orations, Deus, qui 
per Filium Tuum. 

(2) Blessing of the Paschal Candle.— 
The Paschal Candle is lighted directly 
and blessed immediately by the cele- 
brant, using a brief new formula: ‘“‘Lu- 
men Christi gloriose resurgentis dis- 
sipet tenebras cordis et mentis,”’ and the 
present oration, Veniat quesumus. Prior 
to this, however, the celebrant with a 
stylus engraves upon the Candle a large 
cross, the letters Alpha and Omega 
above and below it, and the numerals of 
the current year; he then inserts the 
grains of incense. Special new invoca- 
tions accompany each of these actions. 

(3) Procession and Exsultet——The 
clergy and people in attendance march 
in procession but behind the ministers 
and celebrant. A triple candle is not 
used but rather the lighted Paschal 
Candle itself. At the first Lumen 
Christi a candle carried by the celebrant 
is lighted, at the second the candles of 
the clergy, at the third those of the faith- 
ful and the lights of the church. The 
Paschal Candle is then set up in the 
middle of the sanctuary and the Exz- 
sultet sung there, with the celebrant 
standing on the Epistle side and the 
subdeacon on the Gospel side. The 
Ersultet is sung without any interrup- 
tion. The text remains the same 
throughout, except for the substitution 
of a petition for the civil ruler in place of 
the old prayer for the Emperor. 

(4) Lessons.—A most radical change 
has been made in this part of the cere- 
mony. The lessons are reduced to only 
four, namely, the first, fourth, eighth 
and eleventh of the present twelve, the 
latter three retaining their present 
Tract. The lessons are read by a lector 
standing before the Paschal Candle. 
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The celebrant does not read them him- 
self, but merely listens to them seated 
upon the scamnum. The concluding 
oration is chanted by the celebrant. It 
is of particular interest to note that the 
rubric requires that at each Flectamus 
genua all are to remain kneeling for a 
brief period in silent prayer. No longer 
is this exhortation to be responded to 
merely by a symbolic gesture. 

(5) First Part of the Litany.—The 
first half of the Litany, up to Propitius 
esto, follows immediately. The invoca- 
tions are not doubled but chanted by two 
chanters and answered by all present. 

(6) Blessing of Baptismal Water.— 
Except where the baptistry is separated 
from the church and an ancient custom 
requires the ceremony there, the baptis- 
mal water is to be blessed in the middle 
of the sanctuary before the whole con- 
gregation. The water and other re- 
quirements are to be prepared there 
during the first half of the Litany. The 
prayers and ceremonies remain un- 
changed, except for the omission of the 
chant Sicut cervus whenever there is no 
procession to the baptistry. 

(7) Renewal of Baptismal Promises. 
—Whether baptismal water has been 
blessed or not, a new ceremony is to be 
observed. Standing in the center of the 
sanctuary, before the Paschal Candle, 
or else in the pulpit, the celebrant is to 
read a formula reminding the faithful of 
the mystery being celebrated and its re- 
lationship to their own baptism and new 
life. He then leads them in a renewal of 
their baptismal promises and in a pro- 
fession of faith and the recitation of the 
Our Father. The text of this ceremony 
is in Latin, but the notation is added 
that the vernacular can be used wherever 
its partial use is allowed in the ritual of 
baptism. 

(8) Final Part of the Litany.—As 
previously, the chanters lead and the 
congregation responds. During this 
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time the celebrant and ministers prepare 
for Mass in the sacristy, and the Paschal 
Candle is moved to the Gospel side and 
the altar made ready. 

III. Sotemn Vicm Mass.—The 
Mass begins and continues as formerly, 
but without Vespers. The present Mag- 
nificat antiphon is used as the Com- 


munion antiphon. A special rubric is 
appended regarding the omission of ab- 
lutions by a priest who is later to cele- 
brate the Mass of Sunday. This seems 
to suggest that the celebrant of the Vigil 
Mass may say another Mass on Easter 
Sunday, even apart from any faculty of 
bination. 
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The Crown of Catholic 


Education 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LittT.D., LL.D. 


"he enrollment in Catholic col- 
leges to-day is equal to the total en- 
rollment in all American colleges at the 
beginning of the century.” With this 
statement “These Young Lives,”! im- 
presses upon us the rapidity of the 
growth of institutions of higher learning 
in the Catholic system. The increase in 
the student body has not been constant. 
We find, for instance, that the number of 
students dropped sharply during the 
war. With the ending of the war the G.I. 
Bill brought thousands of veterans into 
all the schools of the land that were able 
to accept them. American colleges were 
bursting at the seams. Even with the 
passing of the peak of the veteran 
movement, “‘the swelling tide of students 
shows no signs of subsiding.” Our 
pressing need of manpower in Korea and 
other parts of the world will cause 
another decline in enrollment, but it may 
be some time until it seriously affects our 
colleges. 

The increase in the number of women 
desirous of pursuing a college course has 
forced many men’s colleges to let down 
the barrier against the female sex. The 
statistics given in “These Young Lives” 
reveal that the present 79 Catholic 
colleges and universities for men now 
have 43,209 women in the total enroll- 
ment of 227,568. Catholic colleges for 
women number 129, and they have 66,- 
088 students. Most of these were 


| “These Young Lives,” by Don Sharkey 
(W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York City, 1950). 
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founded within the past sixty years. 
The growth was so rapid that many 
authorities feared we were establishing 
too many colleges for women. In the 
onrush of G. I. students some of our 
colleges for women made emergency 
provisions for men students, but this ex- 
tension is understood to be strictly a 
temporary arrangement. “Junior col- 
leges are almost a negligible feature in 
Catholic education, except for those that 
are for the education of Sisters. Less 
than 40 junior colleges are open to lay 
students, and their enrollments are 
small’’ (p. 65). It is important to note 
that virtually all Catholic colleges and 
universities are recognized by a number 
of accrediting agencies. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


The rapidly increasing enrollments 
accentuated the vast outlays of money 
required for buildings, equipment, and 
faculty in the properly accredited college 
of to-day. It is a difficult problem for 
the Catholic colleges to solve. They 
have no large endowments, and the “‘en- 
dowment of lives,” Religious teachers 
who have devoted their lives to Chris- 
tian education with little more than 
maintenance in return, does not supply 
the same large percentage of faculty at 
the college and university level. Thus, 
we have 8,340 lay people of a total 
faculty of 11,692 members in men’s 
colleges; in women’s colleges, 1,703 of 
the 3,648 faculty members are lay 
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people. Our endowment of lives does 
save millions of dollars in salaries every 
year, and alumni associations give a 
measure of help to many schools by 
establishing scholarships and by out- 
right contributions. But modern build- 
ings and modern equipment are mount- 
ing in cost, and pose a problem for all 
our schools of higher learning. “The 
financial problem seems likely to plague 
eolleges, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, for many years to come” (p. 66). 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


Those who write the history of the 
Church in the United States find it re- 
markable that the Catholic immigrants 
who flocked to the United States in the 
last century were able, out of their 
meager resources, to build a system of 
churches and schools that spans the 
continent. Poor parents who could not 
read or write were determined that their 
children and their children’s children 
should have an opportunity for educa- 
tion such as their forbears did not en- 
joy. The remarkable development of 
educational facilities warrants the hope 
that Catholic schools will produce 
Catholic scholars in every field of 
thought. The eagerness with which the 
Catholic young men and women of to- 
day avail themselves of the diversified 
offerings in higher education points in 
the same direction. Editor Patrick 
Scanlan of The Brooklyn Tablet could 
write, almost thirty years ago, that the 
Catholic public were remiss in their sup- 
port and patronage of Catholic higher 
education: “The real cause for our de- 
ficiency (in high scholarship or attain- 
ments in the arts) is our lamentable 
apathy towards higher education. We 
have few high schools and colleges, and 
they are not patronized or supported as 
they should be. Too many Catholic 
people are impregnated with the idea 
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that their sons and daughters must start 
on the trail of the elusive dollar as soon 
as they leave grammar school. But few 
are willing to make sacrifices for higher 
education. The results will simply be 
that our people will be the followers, the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water, and not the leaders of the future. 
The Jews will be the lawyers and doctors, 
the Catholics will be the clerks and the 
laborers. 

“At the present time our lay leader- 
ship is well-nigh bankrupt, and the 
future in this respect does not look very 
bright. Although we are one-fifth of 
the population, we do not furnish one- 
fiftieth of the higher intellectual life of 
the country. It is time that we devote 
more thought and direct more energy 
towards this unfortunate situation.” 
His words are scarcely a fair picture of 
the situation to-day. Let us look at the 
record. “In Catholic universities, pro- 
fessors and students are conducting re- 
search in vastly divergent fields. One 
school is trying to adapt atomic energy 
to peacetime use. Its findings may 
revolutionize the world of tomorrow. 
Many valuable discoveries in bacteri- 
ology are expected to come from the 
germ-proof laboratory in another school. 
In this laboratory, animals are raised 
free from all germs so that, when they 
are exposed to just one type, the effects 
may be studied. One graduate school 
seeks to improve public service, local, 
state, and national, by studying and 
analyzing problems in public adminis- 
tration and by publishing the results. A 
graduate school of journalism publishes 
valuable studies of newspapers and 
writers in the United States. A Medi- 
eval Institute is studying the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages in order to 
apply its values to our day. Advanced 
studies and research in the earth 
sciences are sponsored by the Institute of 
Technology of one university which has 
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extensive seismological, gravitational, 
geomagnetic, and geological laborator- 
ies. A school of Arctic Biology studies 
the effect of cold climate on living or- 
ganisms, and part of the graduate pro- 
gram consists of field work in Alaska. 
One university has an Institute of So- 
cial Sciences with extensive instruction 
and research. These are but a few 
scattered examples of research being 
done in Catholic universities, and the 
work seems likely to be greatly ex- 
panded in the future” (p. 63). The 
mission of the Church carries the 
Catholic teacher and the Catholic 
student into every field of thought. 
Truth is the object of pursuit. ‘Ye 
shall know the truth,” says Christ,”’ and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


STORY OF A TYPICAL 
COLLEGE FRESHMAN 


“These Young Lives’ presents stu- 
dent Dick, a college freshman, eager for 
learning, but without resources. <A 
college education is a prerequisite to 
any one of the careers to which he 
aspires. An interview with the guidance 
counsellor brings a happy result. An ex- 
cellent student in high school, he passes a 
series of tests satisfactorily, is admitted 
to college, and is given a part-time job 
that will enable him to earn his way or a 
great part of it. His college education 
seems assured. Under advice he takes 
the general course in the liberal arts 
college of the university for at least two 
years. During his last two years he will, 
in accord with his own choice, specialize 
in journalism, or government, or educa- 
tion. He may continue his special 
training in graduate school. The careers 
in which he is interested demand a 
broad general education. Dick is for- 
tunate that he is registered in a Catholic 
institution of higher learning, for in these 
institutions, almost without exception, 
there is a strong tradition in liberal edu- 
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cation. ‘Educators do not agree,” we 
read in “These Young Lives,” “on a 
definition of a liberal education or on the 
courses it should contain. They do 
agree that it should liberate men from 
ignorance and prejudice; that it should 
develop their capacities to think, to 
love, to appreciate, to judge, and to 
evaluate. Liberal education is the 
opposite of special education. In liberal 
education, the youth learns music in 
order to understand the meaning of 
music rather than to become a com- 
poser. He learns physics in order to 
understand the meaning of physics 
rather than to become a physicist’”’ (p. 
55). 
There is a growing fear in this age of 
specialization that we are training men 
who are not truly educated, who know 
little or nothing outside their particular 
fields. Professional groups are growing 
more acutely aware of this defect and 
have begun to demand that future 
specialists in their particular professions 
have a: more general education before be- 
ginning their professional training. A 
study of the modern languages broadens 
the perspective of students by acquaint- 
ing them with the thoughts of other 
peoples and other times. A study of 
history trains the young mind to under- 
stand to-day’s problems in the light of 
the past. A true liberal education calls 
for a strong background in logic and in 
the other branches of philosophy where 
Christian principles may be interpreted 
and applied in the setting of life situa- 
tions. Psychology, in particular, is of 
value to every student regardless of the 
field which he chooses for his life’s 
work. A knowledge of economics was 
never so important as in this our day so 
highly complicated with economic prob- 
lems. Obviously some study of science 
is necessary for the modern student if he 
is to have an understanding of the 
world in which he lives. These several 
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studies are certainly constituent parts 
of a liberal education. Religion remains 
the core subject, for only through re- 
ligion is the student trained to sense his 
responsibility towards God and neigh- 
bor. Love of God and neighbor is the 
basis for all Christian social living. If 
Christ’s commandment of this twofold 
love contains “‘the whole law and the 
prophets,”’ then it is the basis of Chris- 
tian morality and consequently of re- 
spect for human dignity and human per- 
sonality. “Christian morality and hu- 
man dignity are to-day being attacked 
by a stark and brutal barbarism that is 
the avowed enemy of God. Such an 
attack can be met only by determined 
opposition, resulting in a struggle be- 
tween practising religious persons and 
pagan barbarians. There is no middle 
ground. The liberal who in years past 
found it possible to uphold Christian 
principles without actually being a 
Christian is to-day finding himself in a 
more impossible position” (p. 52). 


SCOPE OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The work of Catholic colleges in 
training Christian leaders reaches many 
non-Catholic students. Most Catholic 
colleges admit students who are not 
Catholics, and in some schools non- 
Catholics make up almost 50% of the 
student body. All students receive 
their education in a Christian atmos- 
phere, and non-Catholic students learn 
Christian principles in the philosophy 
courses and in contact with actual 
Christian living on the campus. The 
teachings of Christ form the core about 
which the remainder of the school re- 
volves. All students learn to live with 
and love their fellow-men and come to 
realize that they are not mere children of 
fate or destiny. A great democracy 
needs such schools. 

The story of Dick does not tell the 
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entire story of the Catholic college or 
university. There we find other stu- 
dents training for careers in the various 
professions. A young man or a young 
woman can receive almost any kind of 
training at some Catholic college some- 
where in the country. To-day, about 
30% of the nursing students in this 
country are under Catholic auspices. 
Schools of nursing affiliated with col- 
leges give their students an opportunity 
to earn degrees. The 19 Catholic law 
schools of our land send forth annually 
graduates who will be men of influence, 
prepared for leadership because they 
are grounded in Christian principles as 
well as in legal knowledge. The 5 
Catholic medical schools are unsur- 
passed in their professional ideals and 
training, and the professional world has 
come to know their graduates as good 
Christians who exemplify the highest 
ethical principles. The Catholic school 
system offers 7 schools of dentistry, 
many schools of engineering, and almost 
every kind of professional training that 
is called for in our time. The artist, the 
scientist, and the architect, the teacher, 
the librarian, and the social worker, 
should have a Christian education not 
only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of society, and all of these can find the 
desired opportunity in some Catholic 
college. 

Though many Sisters, and Brothers 
serve God in other ways than by teach- 
ing, the education of teachers who are 
members of Religious communities is an 
especially important part of Catholic 
higher education, because Catholic 
schools are so largely dependent upon 
these men and women. Their devotion 
to duty is very great. Their spiritual 
formation in the motherhouse teaches 
them that whatever work they do must 
be done as perfectly as possible, because 
nothing shoddy or second-rate is worthy 
of the Master whom they serve. They 
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pursue professional training in the 
motherhouse normal school or college, or 
quite commonly in a diocesan teachers’ 
college. There are at present 31 ap- 
proved diocesan teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools with a total enrollment of 
6,556 students, of whom 6,132 are 
women. These institutions enable the 
Religious teaching community to meet 
every requirement of diocese or State in 
the matter of teacher training. Teach- 
ing is the life-work of a Religious, and 
many of them continue their studies in 
summer school long after they have 
qualified as teachers of the highest rank. 
“Perfect schools are the result of good 
teachers,”’ declared Pope Pius XI twenty 
years ago, and the Holy Father re- 
minded us that he said no new thing in 
saying this. 


ROLE OF THE SEMINARIES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Our minor and major seminaries are 
the most important segment of Catholic 
higher education, for in the words of 
Cardinal Gibbons ‘a pious, learned, 
and zealous priesthood is the glory of 
the Church of God.” The indigenous 
clergy are a measure of the strength of 
the Church in any land. To-day we 
have 139 minor seminaries with 15,484 
students, and 104 major seminaries with 
8,444 students. The priests they pre- 
pare are a very important factor in the 
work of Catholic education that lies 
ahead. By the nature of his office the 
priest is a teacher, especially of the 
young and the ignorant. ‘Many of the 
Order priests, and a few of the diocesan 
priests, will teach in the classroom. A 
great many of the diocesan priests will 
work in parishes that have schools. 
Others will be members of school 
boards, and more than 100 of them will 
probably become diocesan superintend- 
ents of schools” (p. 61). 

Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on Chris- 
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tian Marriage stimulated training for 
family life in Catholic higher schools. 
The Holy Father declared that “it is 
of the utmost importance that the faith- 
ful be instructed concerning matri- 
mony.” Catholic colleges have rededi- 
cated themselves to the work of training 
their students for fatherhood and for 
motherhood, and more than 100 Catho- 
lic colleges have introduced homemaking 
courses since the Encyclical was issued. 
Thousands of young men and women re- 
ceive guidance in child psychology, 
learn that the glorious traditions of 
Christian family life portray a way of 
life for them, and they are taught to re- 
vere the honor and the dignity of parent- 
hood. Transcending all theoretical in- 
struction is the perfect model of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth. 

The college student has opportunity 
to engage in a number of activities, as he 
did in high school. These activities are 
an important part of his education. 
The student who joins the choral group 
learns harmony and interpretation of 
music. His participation in debating 
makes of him a ready speaker and quick 
thinker. If he takes part in a play he 
learns much about literature as well as 
dramatics and has the satisfaction of 
giving recreation of value to the student 
body and often to the community. He 
will likely find in some activity an oppor- 
tunity for developing a favorite hobby. 
All the guided activities in which he 
takes part will help him develop quali- 
ties of codperation, good citizenship, and 
leadership. Most Catholic colleges have 
a well-rounded program of activities. 
Nearly every student will find an outlet 
for a native talent or at least for surplus 


energy. 

An agency for the coédrdination and 
unification of student forces is the 
National Federation of Catholic College 
Students. The College Council of the 
individual college may affiliate the 
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school, and all its Catholic students 
automatically become members. 
Founded in 1937, the Federation now 
represents 165 schools and 200,000 stu- 
dents. The organization is barely out of 
its formative stages to-day, but it has al- 
ready participated in a number of works 
beneficial to students and the student 
world. “It hopes to become a force for 
good, influencing national and interna- 
tional opinion for student causes or for 
any just cause that needs a champion” 
(p. 64). 


SERVICES OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
TO LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Many Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties serve their home communities in a 
variety of ways. Night classes give 
people who work during the day an op- 
portunity to secure additional educa- 
tion, either towards an academic degree 
or to fit them better for their work. A 
well-organized guidance program will 
not only place its own students intelli- 
gently, but will also help the prospective 
employees of local industries to find 
work in accord with their capacity. 
Some industries have all prospective em- 
ployees tested by the guidance program 
of a local college or industry. The 
avenues of community service are 
many: thus, a medical school can offer 
clinical service to all the people; a 
speech department can give service to 
children or adults with speech defects; 
and science and engineering schools are 
in a position to test materials for local 
stores and factories. Public school 
children are sometimes sent to a reading 
clinic, and frequently the college sta- 
dium is put at the service of the local 
public. Catholic universities have been 
pioneers in the use of radio and televi- 
sion, and through these media are able to 
contribute entertainment and instruc- 
tion to those within their radius. The 
local community accepts the Catholic 


college or university as its own, sends its 
children to it, enthusiastically supports 
its athletic teams, takes pride in its 
achievements, and even contributes gen- 
erously to its building projects. We are 
aware of community service when the 
college’s guidance center actually minis- 
ters to children and adults without dis- 
tinction of race, religion, or nationality, 
but every Catholic school of whatever 
grade is serving its community and its 
country in forming better citizens. 

The priests, Brothers, and Sisters, as 
well as the lay professors who teach in 
Catholic schools, have received their de- 
grees from a number of universities. 
As a result, the faculty have the diversi- 
fied training that does away with the 
evils of inbreeding and gives them the 
world view that makes them teachers of 
broad outlook. The benefits are passed 
along to their graduates and the various 
communities in which their graduates 
will live and work. Their graduate 
teachers will have a breadth of view and 
a background of culture, an excellent 
leaven for their work in the classrooms of 
the nation. This cosmopolitan spirit 
makes for closer relations among stu- 
dents as well as among faculty members 
of all American schools. “Students of 
all colleges work together through the 
National Students’ Association, the In- 
ternational Relations Club, and many 
other intercollegiate groups. They ex- 
change ideas with students in other 
parts of the world through UNESCO. 
By their friendly codperation, colleges 
and universities help each other and 
they also help all schools down through 
kindergarten. By helping the schools, 
they are helping to build a_ better 
world” (p. 70). 

There is no special pleading in stating 
the simple fact that the Catholics of this 
country, in establishing their system of 
schools from kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, have made a great gift to the 
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American people. Only those American 
citizens who have become acquainted 
with the purpose and the work of 
Catholic schools can properly evaluate 
this gift. The words of J. Edgar Hoover 
are a glowing tribute: “No gift of the 
Rockefeller or Carnegie foundations, or 


equal the gift presented to the American 
people by the Catholic Church. It has 
nearly 11,000 schools with nearly 3,000,- 
000 pupils who are taught by 95,000 
patriotic teachers. Not a single atheis- 
tic teacher among them, not a single non- 
Christian or non-American principle is 





any other Christian denomination can __ taught.” 
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How To Get That EXTRA Money 


Do you have any project in mind that would enable you to accomplish more for those that 
look to you as their leader—and can this money be obtained locally? 


Other Loealities 


You probably know that today’s successful Catholic welfare agencies were once faced with 
the same problem. Asa result they were forced to look elsewhere for the money which they 
needed. In other words, they soon learned that even though local Catholics could do 
little in the way of coming to their aid there are many thousands of kind-hearted Catholic 
men and women who can readily be persuaded to cooperate with you. 


Cathelice Appeals Preferred 
But this shouldn’t surprise anyone, because Catholics contribute millions of dollars to wel- 
fare agencies every year. Perhaps most of this money goes to those non-sectarian organiza- 
tions which solicit their support. However, since most of us Catholics would rather aid 
an organization of our own faith you can readily see how much money you are depriving 
yourself of by not bringing your problem to their attention. 


The Preven Road To Success 


Some appeals carry a stronger weight with women; others with men. Whichever yours is, 
you can reach them through these lists of Catholic executives—elderly men and women— 
contributors—wealthy widows—single or married women. These are the types of Catholics 
which have contributed hundreds of thousands of dollars to those priests who have used our 
service during the past dozen years. Why not therefore give them an opportunity to in- 
clude your organization in their contributions? Because the names change about 20% and 
10,000 new ones are added every year, this means that the lists are kept fresh and accurate 
at all times. Our folder .. HPR . . shows how easy it would be for you to get started on 
the road which so many priests have traveled so successfully. Remember, it’s FREE. 
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Questions Answerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





First Fridays and First Satur- 
days 

Question: Could you tell me what the 
authority is for the promise connected 
with making the nine first Fridays and 
the five first Saturdays? 

Could you tell me also precisely what 
the promises are, by whom they were 
made, and from whom literature con- 
cerning them can be obtained? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: In answering the first part 
of this question, the words of Pius X 
might be well used: ‘The Most Holy 
Congregation of Rites declared thirty 
years ago (May 2, 1877): ‘Such ap- 
paritions or revelations have neither 
been approved nor condemned by the 
Apostolic See, but are only permitted as 
objects of pious belief on merely human 
faith, according to the tradition which 
they bear, which is also confirmed by 
suitable records and testimonies.’ Who- 
ever holds to this principle will be re- 
lieved of all fear. For the religious 
character of any apparition, according 
as it regards the fact itself, is called rela- 
tive, and is always implicitly conditioned 
on the truth of the fact; but according 
as it is absolute, it is always based on 
truth, for its object is the persons of the 
Saints who are honored. A _ parallel 
affirmation may be made concerning 
relics.” In connection with the state- 
ment Hervé remarks: “In all these 
matters, however, it behooves Chris- 
tians to observe the greatest caution, 
since the traditions received in the 
Church may not be lightly rejected with- 
out condemnable temerity. The faith- 


ful, therefore, are bound to give a pru- 
dent religious assent to such tradition” 
(Hervé, “Manuale Theologie Dogma- 
ticee,”’ I, p. 517). 

The promises of the nine First Fri- 
days were made to St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, who was born in France in 
1647 and died in 1690. She was canon- 
ized in 1920. Our Lord appeared to her 
several times during her life as a nun in 
the Visitation Order. On some occa- 
sions Our Lord showed His Most Sacred 
Heart afire with love for men; while 
sometimes His Heart would appear torn 
and bleeding because of sin and indif- 
ference. Our Lord made the following 
promises to St. Margaret Mary: 


I will give them all the graces 
necessary for their state of life. 

I will establish peace in 
families. 

I will console them in all their 
difficulties. 

I will be their assured refuge in 
life and more especially in death. 

I will pour out abundant benedic- 
tions on all their undertakings. 

Sinners shall find in My Heart the 
source and infinite ocean of mercy. 

Tepid souls shall become fervent. 

Fervent souls shall advance rapidly 
to a great perfection. 

I will bless the houses in which the 
image of My Sacred Heart shall be 
exposed and honored. 

I will give to priests the power of 
moving the most hardened hearts. 

Persons who propagate this devo- 
tion shall have their names inscribed 
in My Heart, and they shall never be 
effaced from it. 

I promise thee, in the exceeding 
mercy of My Heart, that its all- 
powerful love will grant to all those 


their 
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who receive Communion on the First 
Friday of nine consecutive months the 
grace of final perseverance; they shall 
not die under My displeasure nor 
without receiving the Sacraments. 
My Divine Heart will be their safe 
refuge in this last hour. 


Information concerning the promises 
of the First Fridays may be gathered 
from any life of St. Margaret Mary. A 
recent work on this is “Behold This 
Heart” by H. J. Heagney and published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons. The Visita- 
tion Convent, St. Louis 12, Missouri, 
publishes pamphlets and leaflets ex- 
plaining this devotion. The Visitation 
Convent will also furnish information on 
membership in the Archconfraternity of 
Reparation to the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

The devotion of the First Saturdays 
has its foundation in the devotion to Our 
Lady of Fatima. In the year 1917, 
from May 13 to October 13, our Blessed 
Mother appeared on six occasions to 
three children near the village of Fatima 
in Portugal. Our Blessed Mother made 
many prophecies to the children, and 
showed them visions of future wars and 
the eternal agonies of lost souls. If the 
faithful people would pray, sacrifice 
themselves and dedicate themselves to 
the Immaculate Heart, Our Lady prom- 
ises peace to the world and salvation 
to sinners. The great promise of the 
First Saturday was made to Sister Marie 
on December 10, 1925, in these words: 


“See, my daughter, how my heart 
is encircled by thorns with which 
ungrateful men pierce me at every 
moment by their blasphemies and 
ingratitude. You, at least, try to 
console me, and announce that I 
promise to assist at the hour of death, 
with the graces necessary for salva- 
tion, all those who on the First 
Saturday of five consecutive months 
confess, receive Holy Communion, 
recite part of my Rosary, and keep 
me company for a quarter of an hour, 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





meditating on its mysteries with the 
intention of offering me reparation.” 


The Grail at St. Meinrad, Indiana, has 
published many pamphlets on the de- 
votion of Our Lady of Fatima. Several 
books have been published. Among 
these is “Our Lady of Light’”’ from the 
French of Barthas and Fonseca (pub- 
lished by Bruce). 


Was Calvary the First Mass? 


Question: What of this sentence used 
in an English Sunday Missal under the 
picture of Our Lady? ‘“Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus, Mary His 
Mother,’ who by her perfect assistance 
at His First Mass on Calvary became 
Our Model, ... to whom we may now 
offer the prayer that she may help us to 
stand more worthily by the Cross of 
Jesus.” 

AMUSINGLY SHOCKED. 


Answer: The person who wrote the 
above must never have heard (in the 
sense of having heeded) of Our Saviour’s 
bloody or natural Sacrifice on Calvary 
as opposed to Our Saviour’s unbloody 
of sacramental Sacrifice instituted at the 
Last Supper and continued in every 
validly offered Mass. 

The theological baby-talk of the sen- 
tence quoted indicates a non-acquaint- 
ance with Session X XII of the Council 
of Trent, which deals largely with the 
whole dogma and theology of the Mass. 
What a service was done the Catholics 
of English-speaking countries several 
years ago when Rev. H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P., brought out his “Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent” 
(original text with English translation) ! 
Now the defined and definable doctrines 
by and large, as set forth by that greatest 
of Church Councils, are available as a 
reference book for high sehool and college 
students as well as for study clubs—to 
say nothing of its value for priests in 
preparing lectures or sermons on the 
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outstanding teachings of the Christian 
deposit of faith as taught, guarded and 
handed down the ages by the Holy 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Let us contrast the bit of doctrinal 
baby-talk cited by. our questioner with 
its implications of confusions, if not 
downright errors, with the saving and 
invigorating teaching of Chapter I of 
Sessions X XII of the Council of Trent, 
put forth on September 17, 1562, almost 
four hundred years ago. 


as were to be sanctified. He, there- 
fore, our God and Lord, though He 
was by His death about to offer 
Himself once upon the altar of the 
cross to God the Father that He 
might there accomplish an eternal 
redemption, nevertheless, that His 
priesthood might not come to an end 
with His death, at the Last Supper, on 
the night He was betrayed, that He 
might leave to His beloved spouse the 
Church a visible sacrifice, such as the 
nature of man requires, whereby that 
bloody sacrifice once to be accom- 
plished on the cross might be repre- 
sented, the memory thereof remain 
even to the end of the world, and its 
salutary effects applied to the remis- 
sion of those sins which we daily 
commit, declaring Himself constituted 


Cuaprer [. THE INSTITUTION OF THE 
Most Hoty SacriFiceE oF THE Mass. 


Since under the former Testament, 
according to the testimony of the 


Apostle Paul, there was no perfection 
because of the weakness of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood, there was need, God 
the Father of mercies so ordaining, 
that another priest should rise ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who might per- 


a priest. ‘forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech, offered up to God the 
Father His own body and blood under 
the form of bread and wine, and under 
the form of those same things gave to 
the Apostles, whom He then made 
priests of the New Testament, that 


fect and lead to perfec tion as many they might partake, commanding 
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them and their successors in the 
priesthood by these words to do like- 
wise: Do this in commemoration of Me, 
as the Catholic Church has always 
understood and taught. For having 
celebrated the ancient Passover which 
the multitude of the children of 
Israel sacrificed in memory of their 
departure from Egypt, He instituted a 
new Passover, namely, Himself, to be 
immolated under visible signs by the 
Church through the priests in memory 
of His own passage from this world to 
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tions to relapse. His singing, too, may 
provide a part of needed income; and 
I suppose that nothing he sings is in it- 
self heretical. 

On first coming to St. Louis, I heard 
a priest complain of an amateur singer 
singing in both Protestant churches and 
in a Jewish synagogue. This man was 

‘born a Catholic. I don’t know that the 
local Ordinary ever forbade him to do 
this singing for a monetary considera- 
tion. Perhaps the Ordinary of those 
days thought that this well-known ama- 
teur Catholic singer was earning an 
honest dollar, in much the same way as 
his later undertaking firm would be 
doing by burying patrons from Prot- 
estant churches and from Jewish syna- 
gogues. 

Perhaps the priest who tolerates the 
singing feels that this neophyte will soon 
get over doing things that wear the ap- 
pearance of wrong, but that intrinsically 
may not be wrong, and by reason of his 
previous association he feels are not 
wrong. In itself; the thing is surely not 
commendable; but that is different from 
saying that it is intrinsically wrong, at 
least from the standpoint of this neo- 
phyte. Time, I feel, will make him real- 
ize that we should avoid, if possible, not 
only things that are wrong in themselves 
but things that appear wrong to others. 
The advising priest may feel it desirable 
to wait a while before talking to the neo- 
phyte. 


Stole Offerings and Income 


Tax 


Question: You answered a letter of 
mine several months ago relative to 
priests’ income taxes. Some priests 
declare Masses and stole fees. Ac- 
cording to your thesis, it is not neces- 
sary. However, the ruling of the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue here in 
this city holds Masses and stole of- 
ferings generally to be gifts in considera- 
tion of services and as such subject to 
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the payment of income tax. You hold 
that they are gifts not in consideration 
of services, I believe. Are we justified 
to withhold the declaration of Masses 
and stole fees? Is your contention only 
academic? PRACTICAL PRIEST. 


Answer: In reply to your query, 
let me say that I think you should first 
write to the Catholic University and 
get a copy of that thesis by Father 
Kenneth O’Brien on income tax and the 
support of clergymen. To avoid trouble, 
the easier course would be to pay tax 
only on what is called the annual salary, 
which even in the light of our American 
courts is not salary, but a gift in view of 
sacred services. 

This thesis of a couple of hundred 
pages that I referred to gives all the 
pertinent decisions in State Courts and 
Federal Courts on the support of clergy- 
men. If I mistake not, there is a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States where a priest had sued his 
bishop (a priest who had been dropped 
from the service) for salary; and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that there was no such rela- 
tionship between the bishop and the 
priest as hire and salary; it took on the 
nature of a gift, and even if that gift 
were remunerative, it still remained a 
gift. If I remember rightly, the Army 
and Navy officers were exempt (rather 
did not come under the Income Tax) 
until the law was amended in their re- 
gard; because they were not employees 
of the government, but were servants 
of the people being given a remunera- 
tion; in other words, they were not on a 
hire-and-salary basis. 

The Church herself doesn’t look upon 
Mass offerings and stole offerings as a 
part of beneficial income; hence, the 
benefice should yield of itself sufficient 
support for the priest, and what is left 
over and above making provisions for 
the future by insurance, etc., must be 
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spent in works of charity; whereas no 
such application attaches to Mass of- 
ferings and stole offerings. 

My guess is that the Income Tax 
Department doesn’t want any contest on 
clergy income, rather clergy support; 
so they try to get what they can, using 
the bluff method; and according to the 
well-documented thesis of Father 
O’Brien, these same income tax col- 
lectors haven’t even a crutch to stand 
on, to say nothing of a leg. 


What about Gothic Vest- 
ments? 


Question: Please give me the score on 
Gothic vestments. Is there a law 
against them? Has their use been 
condemned and, if so, why are they 
used in so many places? I saw an 
archbishop ordain using Gothic vest- 
ments. What can I do if a priest help- 
ing me refuses to wear Gothic vest- 
ments? I would be very grateful for 
your help with the above. PASTOR. 


Answer: Those who are expert in 
matters rubrical seem to think that the 
modern Roman vestment, often times 
called (miscalled>) the Gothic vestment, 
is permitted in spite of that decree 
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back in 1925, suggesting that Ordinaries 
write to Rome as to the kind of vest- 
ments in use and the kind desired. 
Since that the modern Roman or ample 
vestment, as opposed to what is some- 
times called the “‘fiddleback’’ vestment, 
is sanctioned by wide use, and appears 
to be the use proper of Rome itself. 

If by Gothic vestment you mean the 
medieval Roman vestment, then com- 
mon sense as well as the interpretation 
of law itself sanctions their use until 
they are worn out. Then they should 
be replaced by the modern Roman vest- 
ment, or permission obtained from the 
Congregation of Rites for the medieval 
Roman vestment, unless this was pre- 
viously obtained back in 1863 from the 
same Congregation by the diocese itself. 

The helping-out priest has no leg to 
stand on. He seems to belong to the 
Wardian category—is one that knows 
too many things that ain’t true. 
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Old Testament Theology 


In his “Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment” Dr. Heinisch has given us a very 
useful and much needed study.' It is 
strange that we Catholics have not be- 
fore now produced in English such a 
work. Non-Catholics have had theirs 
for a long time. But when competent 
Catholics, like Dr. Heinisch, finally do 
put their minds and hands to the pro- 
duction of a work of this character, we 
have something that is worthwhile, and 
on which we can safely depend. 

To understand the importance of a 
work like this, we have only to recall the 
famous saying of St. Augustine: 
“Novum testamentum in vetere latet, 
vetus in novo patet.” Surely, if the 
teachings of the New Law have their 
roots and foundations in the Old Law, 
we cannot easily overestimate the use- 
fulness of a study which will sift out and 
indicate for us the theological teachings 
of the Old Testament. 

In the first place, it would seem 
strange, to one who did not understand, 
that ancient Israel, which was so in- 
ferior in all natural ways to her great 
surrounding nations (like the Babylon- 
ians, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, and later the Greeks and 
Romans), could be so superior to them 
all in religious matters. But the answer 
is easy. The religion of ancient Israel 
came from God as its author and source. 
It was divinely revealed, and made 
known to the people by specially pre- 


1 Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. 
Paul Heinisch, University of Nijmegen. Trans- 
lated by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B. (The 
— Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 

inn.). 
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pared and inspired leaders and teachers 
like the Prophets; whereas the pagan 
religions all around Israel were of human 
origin, or so corrupted and estranged 
from the primitive divine revelation to 
which some of their teachings may be 
traced as to be hardly discernible from 
purely human or even diabolical sources. 
Thus, it happened that the religion of 
Israel was as superior to the religions of 
all the mighty nations around her, as 
they were superior to her in natural and 
material things. 

The religion of ancient Israel was 
therefore supernatural, pure, and free 
from all error in its origin and in its de- 
livery to the Chosen People through 
their divinely inspired and instructed 
leaders. That its heavenly doctrines as 
practised by the mass of the people did 
not always retain their original purity is 
another question, to be explained by 
historians and to be accounted for by 
human frailty, by worldly and pagan in- 
fluences, by the neglect and unfaithful- 
ness of certain subsequent leaders, and 
the like. 

It is not a treatise on the theology of 
the Old Testament, but a history of the 
religion of Israel that should record and 
explain the religious vicissitudes of the 
people. A theology of the Old Testa- 
ment will rather give us in systematic 
order what God, through His inspired 
leaders, teachers and writers, has re- 
vealed about faith and morals, together 
with the development and clearer pres- 
entation of that revelation as time went 
on. Old Testament theology will show 
what God wanted the people to believe 
and do, what the people should have be- 
lieved and done rather than what they 
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actually did believe and do, what prep- 
aration the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment had in the Old Testament, and so 
on. In other words, a theology of the 
Old Testament will point out to us what 
that ancient revelation had to say about 
God, the divine attributes, the Most 
Holy Trinity, creation, angels and men, 
human acts and morality, the divine 
worship, the commandments of God, 
future immortality, redemption, the 
Messiah, etc. 

All this Dr. Heinisch has done in the 
work before us, which therefore every 
student and professor of Holy Scripture 
and of theology should possess and care- 
fully read and study. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Catholic Moral and Social 
Thought 


Father Celestine Bittle’s textbooks 
in philosophy began to appear about 
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fifteen years ago and provided the 
answer to many a college instructor’s 
prayer. They combined undoubted 
competence with a readable concrete 
style of presentation which lent itself 
readily to the demands of an under- 
graduate college course. These very 
features also made them suitable as a 
referenee for other categories of readers 
who might not be versed in the formal 
methods and technical terminology of 
scholastic philosophy. With the pub- 
lication of “Man and Morals,’: this 
writer has brought to a full complement 
his series of philosophical texts, unless 
one were to regard a volume of intro- 
duction as an integral part of such a 
course. The latest of the series applies 
to the subject-matter of ethics the same 
formula that was so successfully em- 


1 Man and Morals: Ethics. By Celestine 
N. Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; pp. x- 
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ployed in its predecessors. It is com- 
prehensive in its coverage of the broad 
field of moral philosophy and com- 
paratively thorough in its treatment of 
individual problems, since the author 
does not hesitate to take time to de- 
velop his arguments. It wears an un- 
mistakable air of modernity, bringing 
within the range of moral judgment 
such contemporary issues as the mili- 
tary use of guided missiles and of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Whether 
in the college classroom or as a useful 
reference for the multitudes of untrained 
philosophers, ““Man and Morals” fur- 
nishes a reliable and intelligible synopsis 
of the solutions of human reason to the 
problems of morality. 

From French Canada comes a work 
which ought to prove of great value and 
interest for any one who desires to be 
informed on the officially expressed 
attitude of the Church regarding the 
organization of international society 
and, in particular, regarding the United 
Nations. The author, who writes in 
French, limits his study to the ten-year 
period, 1939-1949. He divides it into 
three sections in which he considers 
the Catholic attitude and doctrine as an 
historical fact progressively manifested 
during that decade, as the expression 
of fundamental principles, and as a 
program for the reorganization of the 
society of nations. 

The author, first of all, gives a factual 
report of the official Catholic attitude 
as it is found in the declarations and 
messages of the Holy Father and of the 
bishops. He situates these statements 
of doctrine in their historical context, 
that is, against the background of the 
efforts towards international codpera- 


2 L’Eglise Catholique et l’organisation de la 
société internationale contemporaine (1939- 
1949). By Richard Arés, S.J., Studia Collegii 
Mazimi Immaculate Conceptionis, VII (Les 
Facultés de Philosophie et de Théologie de la 
Compagnie de Jésus 4 Montréal, Canada; 
pp. 269). 
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tion from the days immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war, through 
the period of the planning and founding 
of the U.N., and for the first four years 
of its stormy existence. The principal 
sources are, of course, the pronounce- 
ments of the present Pontiff. The other 
most fruitful source of the Church’s 
teaching is found in the successiveannual 
messages of the American Hierarchy, 
which are not only admirable summaries 
of Catholic doctrine but reveal an un- 
canny ability to diagnose the weak- 
nesses of the U.N. charter while it was 
still being projected and to foretell the 
evils that would flow from it. 

To understand the fact of the 
Church’s intervention in the organizing 
of world society one must first know the 
principles governing her réle in world 
affairs. Her interest stems from her 
essential mission, which is to continue 
the work of her Divine Founder of 
redeeming and sanctifying mankind. 
This mission requires of her that she 
testify to the truth before the world, 
that she safeguard the moral law and 
exercise charity and maternity towards 
all men. She is not concerned with 
political, social or economic problems 
directly, but only in so far as they have 
religious and moral implications. The 
role for which she is preéminently suited, 
and which she must fulfill, is that of 
effecting the spiritual reform of man- 
kind. 

Her program, therefore, is concerned 
with the religious and moral aspects of 
the structure of international society. 
Its permanent bases are the natural 
solidarity and community of nations, 
the dignity of the human person, the 
natural moral law, and, ultimately, the 
Divine Source of all these. It aims to 
develop in men the spirit and the virtues 
that are essential for a healthy society. 
Such a society is then able to perform 
its principal task: the reconstruction 
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and preservation of peace. It is with 
this program as a measure that the 
writer tries to assay the worth of the 
United Nations Organization. 

In his Christmas message of 1944, 
the Pope called the organization of 
international society the central mission 
of the present generation. This study 
of Father Arés not only impresses the 
reader with the urgency with which the 
Church regards the accomplishment of 
that task, but provides him with a well 
integrated and documented knowledge 
of how the Church wants that task to 
be performed. 

Francis M. Tyrre.z, Px.D. 


Psychopathia Christiana 
What Kraft-Ebing did in the field of 


sexual deviationism, Msgr. Knox has 
now done in the field of religious devia- 
tionism—specifically, deviation from the 
norm, sanity and authority of the 
Church. His latest book is brilliant in 
conception, erudite in its scholarship, 
and a work of literary charm and eleva- 
tion. I venture to say that this is the 
greatest work to come from his gifted 
pen; it is his monument, his master- 
piece.'’ The author speaks of himself as 
“trying to restore some kind of three- 
dimensional reality to a world of voca- 
bles’’ (p. 92). He succeeds splendidly. 
And by that achievement alone he would 
prove himself to be a great historical 
writer. Again he says: “Whatever 
judgment we pass on the medieval 
heretics, it is bad philosophy not to 
recognize that they must have had some 
honorable excuse for their existence”’ (p. 
104). Throughout he gives the devil his 
due, and that takes a real historian. 

But there is a still greater reason why 
this book may be truly acclaimed as 
epochal. It might have been entitled 


1 Enthusiasm. By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. 
Knox, Ph.D. (Oxford University Press, N. Y.; 


591 pages). 
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The Family, The Political Community 
and Law and Conscience. They are in- 

tended to further the knowledge of our 
system of law among the people “so they 
may realize the privileges they enjoy and 
recognize the responsibilities attaching 
to them.” $2.25 





LIVING THE MASS 


By F. Desplanques, S.J. Translated by 
Sister M. Constance, S.C.H. 


A new kind of meditation book, radically 
different from its many predecessors in 
content, in treatment and in effective- 
ness. By a close and prayerful analysis 
of the words and phrases of the Mass the 
author reveals clearly that the Holy 
Sacrifice is meant to be a forceful direc- 
tive for daily living. It should be inte- 
grated with our daily actions so that it 
becomes a constant inspiring reality. 


$2.75 





WORLD WITHOUT END 
By A Carmelite Nun 


To aid souls in finding true happiness 
and to become spiritually oriented a 
Carmelite Nun has written this book of 
reflections on religious subjects. The 
nun-author presents twelve chapters, 
one for each month of the year, showing 
the practical means one can take to be- 
come more Christlike. $2.25 





CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By J. Lewis May 

This work, differs from the formal biog- 
raphy which merely records dates and 
names and facts. The author “has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the spiritual essence 
of Cardinal Newman in a simple struc- 
ture of words. His book, therefore, not 
only informs: it illuminates. Witha style 
whose lucid perfection is cousin to the 
urbanity of Newman’s, he has pre- 
sented this ascetic, this visionary . 
Delicate insight and skillful storytelling 
combine to show the means whereby he 
stored his mind and trained his faculties, 
the influences that moulded his will and 
shaped his sympathies.” 

—The Catholic Booklover $3.25 


At your bookstore or from 
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Catholic Publishers 
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“The Unity of Heretical Experience” 
after Gilson’s masterpiece, ““The Unity 
of Philosophical Experience.” For 
Msgr. Knox does for the vagaries of 
Christian sentiment what Gilson did for 
the vagaries of modern philosophy: he 
shows with marvellous penetration the 
Continuum in their history, the “begats”’ 
or successive filiation. Beginning with 
Montanism, he demonstrates that 
heresy does not happen; it is begotten. 
Methodism would not have been save 
for Moravianism; Moravianism would 
not have been save for the Anabaptists; 
the Anabaptists would not have been 
save for Montanism. This is a genetical 
study of heresy, and therefore enables 
us to understand better all Christian 
deviationism, whether of the past or 
present. How few, if any, ever thought 
of looking back to Montanism for an 
understanding of Jansenism! I wonder 
if Gilson’s Msgr. 
Knox the idea for his masterpiece. Gil- 
son is a great historian of philosophy, 
but the author is an even greater his- 
torian of religious sentiment in its de- 
flections. 
Gilson is 


masterpiece gave 


the academician; Msgr. 
Knox is that only in the depth and 
austerity of his scholarship. He is also 
as readable as Winston Churchill, as 
witty as Shaw or Chesterton, as saga- 
cious as Belloc, and as divining of human 
character as Newman. This work is the 
“precious lifeblood of a master spirit.” 
It is the rich harvest, the mellow ripened 
fruit of a lifetime of assiduous study 
and independent thought. 

The book is so big and so erudite that 
cursory readers may shy away from it— 
and that would be a great pity, for even 
Communism becomes more understand- 
able in the light of this work. As the 
author himself says: “Communism is 
an attack on the nation-state as the 
Reformation was an attack on the 


Church” (p. 123). As I read along, I 
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felt that I understood better the twisted 
mentalities of Hiss or a Remington and 
all their immense ilk in this country, 
And I certainly got a better understand- 
ing of anti-clericalism from my reading. 

I could wish, therefore, that sections 
of the work would be published sepa- 
rately—for example, the brilliant studies 
of Molinos, Madame Guyon and John 
Wesley. It took a scholar who was con- 
summately sure of himself and _ his 
ground to give a different version of 
Wesley from Father Piette, whose study 
of the same was accepted as definitive, I 
am told, by even the Methodists them- 
selves. After reading Msgr. Knox, | 
shall never again refer to Wesley as an 
extern Christian saint. What monu- 
mental erudition it took for an author to 
go on through 591 pages of bold affirm- 
If Bel- 
loc could have written this way, he 
might be accepted in the schools of his- 
But Belloc was content to 

Msgr. Knox strives al- 
ways to be authoritative, which means 


ing, with scarcely an ipse dirit! 


tory to-day. 
be plausible. 


that he is always citing his authorities. 
Much as you would like to, you cannot 
cite Belloc in a scholarly argument. But 
you will be able to cite Msgr. Knox, and 
your opponents will have to accept him. 
Would that Msgr. Knox could have a 
thousand lives to live for the Church! 
There are so many things to desiderate, 
and so often you catch yourself thinking: 

“If only Msgr. Knox would do them!” 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Works for Religion 
Classes 


My Little Missal in Pictures,” by the 
Rev. Francis Turmezei, contains a 
series of pictures with captions that tell 
the story of the Mass to children, even 
to adults who may not know it. Many 
of the pictures of the priest at the altar 
are in appropriate liturgical colors. Ac- 
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companying pictures of biblical events 
sharpen the child’s appreciation of the 
symbolism of the Mass. The end paper 
is a striking picture of Our Saviour 
gathering the little children about Him. 
The happy faces of the children reveal 
the joy they feel at this close contact 
with the Master. The child who 
studies the Mass and his privilege of 
receiving Jesus in Holy Communion 
knows that his relationship with Jesus 
is much more intimate than that of the 
children of Palestine who did not enjoy 
this privilege in Christ’s lifetime. 

The picture captions, of three or four 
lines each, make up the total text. The 
teacher of religion can readily expand 
the text through his knowledge of the 
Mass and of bible history.! 

A Confraternity School Year Religion 
Course, “The Adaptive Way,” is a 
manual developed for the use of priests, 
religious, and lay teachers, in religion 
classes during the school year.2. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
presents this manual as an aid for 
teachers of children attending public 
schools. The present work is designed 
for teachers of grades three, four, and 
five. The author, Sister M. Rosalia, 
M.H.S.H., confesses her debt to the 
original Confraternity “School Year 
Religious Instruction Manual,” to ““The 
Adaptive Way Manual” of the Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart, and to an 

' Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 1950. 


2 Confraternity Publications, 508 Marshall 
Street, Paterson 3, N. J. 
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advisory committee of four experienced 
teachers. The Introduction gives de- 
tailed instruction in such matters as 
grading textbooks, set-up of the course, 
specialized instruction, concentric de- 
velopment, adaptation to local condi- 
tions, and to such intimate details as 
roll call and homework. The teacher of 
each grade is given an outline of the 
units of her grade work, and learns the 
sequential steps of lesson planning that 
will make her teaching procedures most 
effective. Lesson outlines of each unit 
are of help to the experienced teacher, 
and essential to the inexperienced 
teacher. These lesson outlines of the 
manual are quite comprehensive; they 
lead teacher and pupil through every 
part of the catechism text assigned to 
the respective grade. A listing of the 
general objectives for each of the three 
grades stresses the growing maturity of 
the child and his consequent need for an 


BETTER 
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Edited by 
John P. Leary, S.J. 


Stirring and exciting biogra- 
phies of fifteen Jesuit Brothers who 
made a major contribution to the 
vast and colorful history of that 
Order are included in this book. 
The biographies are specially se- 
lected to show the varied nature 
of the tasks and adventures of 
those whose lives are dedicated 
to the humble service of God. 
$4.00 at your bookstore. 
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in the 


expanding program of religion: 
primary grades he learns the funda- 
mental truths which the child must 


know to live a Catholic life; in the 
fourth grade, after a brief repetition of 
the fundamentals, he moves on to a fuller 
development of the commandments of 
God and of the Church; and in the fifth 
grade, the general theme is: “Be a true 
follower of Jesus Christ, our Elder 
Brother, and accept the consequent re- 
sponsibility to do good to one’s neigh- 
bor.” The manual is enriched with a 
number of reference lists on visual aids, 
reference books and textbooks, selec- 
tions for the children’s library, and pub- 
lications for parents. 

Paut E. Camppewy, A.M., Lirr.D. 


English and Irish 
Publications 


Cecily Hallack’s book called “The 
Legion of Mary” has enjoyed well-de- 
served popularity. First published in 
1940, it has been through four editions 
already. Now a fifth has appeared, 
which is almost a new book, for it con- 
tains a long chapter by Father Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., on the story of the 
Legion from 1938 to the present day. It 
is surely a remarkable proof of the vital- 
ity of the Legion that some forty pages 
are required even to sketch in the briefest 
possible manner a span of only ten 
years. Dr. O’Carroll pens in terse style 
the tale of the development of the move- 
ment in France, Germany, Italy, Mex- 
ico, North Africa, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Portugal, Austria, Malta, Mauri- 
tius, the West Indies, China, Japan, 
Missionary Africa, India, the Far East, 
and the whole of the English-speaking 
world. Many an epic of sterling heroism 
is condensed into a few lines in those re- 
markable pages. One thing is certain— 
until you have read them, you are un- 
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familiar with one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern Catholicism. 

From the Mercier Press comes Fr, 
Denis Fahey’s translation of “The 
Mystery of Christ” by C. V. Heris, 
O.P. It is not easy reading; the style 
seems to be particularly difficult and 
involved, but once you have unravelled 
the cumbersome sentences you will be 
well rewarded for your care and perse- 
verance. The book falls into two main 
parts of about equal length. The first 
consists of six chapters dealing with the 
priestly vocation, consecration, perfec- 
tion, power, activity, and kingship of 
Christ; the second part describes how 
we share in the holiness, the consecra- 
tion, the kingship and the sacrifice of 
Christ. The final chapter is by way of 
summary: “Jesus Christ yesterday, 
and to-day, and the same forever.” 
Many will find the tenth chapter the 
most interesting of all. There the 
author goes into the different theories 
about the essence of the Mass as a con- 
tinuation of the sacrifice of the Cross, 
supporting, it seems, that so clearly 
taught by Dom Anscar Vonier in his 
work, “A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist.” 

Father Denis Murphy in his new 
“Sacristan’s Manual” (published by 
Burns, Oates) has produced a volume 
that is at once comprehensive, authori- 
tative and accurate. It will be valued 
by sacristans of cathedrals as well as by 
those who, in their leisure time, care for 
the altars in small chapels. In the first 
chapter much practical information is 
to be found about how to care for the 
requisites of the church and sacristy. 
For example, the learned author says of 
filling the ciborium: ‘““The person who 
places the particles in the ciborium 
should put them in one by one and not 
in handfuls.” No practical detail is con- 
sidered too insignificant for inclusion. 
The second chapter is about the books 
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of the sacristy. Then comes a long sec- 
tion dealing with ceremonies throughout 
the year. This is followed by some 
thirty pages on the administration of the 
Sacraments, in so far as they concern 
the sacristan. There is a chapter on 
Vespers and Benediction; another on 
certain special functions and ceremonies, 
such as the Forty Hours’ Prayer; and 
the last part is devoted to the sacristan’s 
nightmare, pontifical ceremonies. 
Every sacristan will read the apper- 
dixes with great curiosity and profit. 
They deal concisely with the requisites 
for Mass at a chapel of ease or temporary 
mission, with ecclesiastical dress, with 
titles and modes of address, and with 
many familiar and unfamiliar liturgical 
terms. Any priest who really wishes his 
sacristan to be efficient will see that he 
reads this book and keeps it in a con- 
venient place in the sacristy. The index 
is excellent. 

The same publisher offers a new life of 
St. Benedict by T. F. Lindsay. Perhaps 
its principal merit is that it presents 
facts and opinions previously stated by 
others in most readable form. The 
works of Abbot Chapman have obvi- 
ously been consulted and followed, ex- 
cept on points that were considered too 
controversial for general acceptance; 
but the author has clearly familiarized 
himself with a great deal of the enormous 
literature concerned with varying 
aspects of Benedictinism, to give us a 
most enjoyable and interesting study. 

Students of the Reformation will not 
wish to be without Dr. Schenk’s new 
biography of Reginald Pole, Cardinal of 
England, published by Longmans. . I 
found the author’s treatment of the diffi- 
cult question of the Marian persecution 
most temperate and satisfying; indeed, 
it is one of the best studies of those few 
perplexing years yet to appear in Eng- 
lish. As for the hero himself, he appears 
as a weakish man, rather pale and feeble, 


moderate in his ability, indecisive in his 
action. If there is anything meriting 
criticism in this fine work, it would be 
the late author’s treatment of Pole’s 
work in dealing with heretical, schis- 
matic or invalidly ordained (or conse- 
crated) clerics. This point is, of course, 
vitally important in the study of the 
question of Anglican Orders. There are 
some excellent illustrations. 

The general house of Hodder and 
Stoughton has brought out a new series 
of related essays by Dom Columba 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., of Ampleforth Ab- 
bey, under the title of “Law, Liberty 
and Love.” 

Father Thomas Gilby—author of 
Barbara Celarent (so badly jumbled by 
the typist or printer in a recent contribu- 
tion)—now gives us a clear and graceful 
study of the intricacies of metaphysics 
under the intriguing title: Phoenix and 
Turtle, The Unity of Knowing and Be- 
ing (Longmans). Francis J. RiPLey 


C.T.S.A. Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America has been published. 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, 
honored the convention with a talk on 
“Goodness.”” The major papers were: 
“A Critical Survey of Modern Concep- 
tions of Doctrinal Development,” by 
John J. Galvin, S.S.; and “Depth 
Psychology, Morality, and Alcoholism,” 
by John C. Ford, S.J. Summaries 
are given of the seminar discussions: 
“The Preparation of a Lay Apostle,” 
by Walter Farrell, O.P.; “Current 
Medico-Moral Problems,” by Thomas 
W. Smiddy; and “Christian Maturity 
in Clerical Life,’ by Augustine Paul 
Hennessy, C.P. Copies of the Proceed- 
ings may be procured from the Rev. 
Aloysius McDonough, C.P., The Sign, 
‘Union City, N. J. ($2.00). 
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Lights Instantly; 
Burns More Than One Hour 


WWik-LiTE 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


Glow spreads rapidly 
Develops Intense Heat 
Will Not go out, 
Ask your religious 
goods dealer, or write 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
EST. 1855 SYRACUSE. N.Y. 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago 
Montreal 


* trode Mork 


Boston 


Los Angeles 
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Travel Information Without Obligation 
Europe, South America, Mexico, Holy Land, etc. 
No extra cost on tickets anywhere 
ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
351 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Agents: Air; Steamship Lines; Tour Companies 
Members: American Society of Travel Agents 

















WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 














One of a series of 
Medallions 
Saint Gabriel's Church 
@ashingtor, DC. 


Sl 
Charles J.Connick 


Flssociates, 
Dine Rarcourt Street. 
Boston: 
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America Finest VASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 














(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
2 + a 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 


Sash $9.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed 
in richness A 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $195.00 


House Cassock $115.00 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


| Aa Mute: o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
ave is available in Ermine or Coney 
ur. 
* e & a 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material 

Sash $9.50 House Cassock $138.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes per- 
fectly and gives long wear. .$ 79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors 
into an elegant cassock. Ideal for 
travelling 

Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 


FRanklin 2-87 50 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


o. » . 
eet: ao 5 
4 


(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined 
$42.75 


Lined 


$46.75 
68.75 
108.75 
29.00 
..-LINED ONLY 13.50 

58.25 64.75 
75.75 
118.50 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 

Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 


Gothic Dalmatics 110.00 


(B) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Lined 
$52.75 
80.75 

123.00 
32.50 

...LINED ONLY 10.75 
68.00 75.75 

89.00 
133.25 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 


Gothic Dalmatics 121.50 


(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


Jha louse g2 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


Floral 


AE. 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope. 
Roman Dalmatica 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 
$56.75 
81.00 

126.75 
32.00 

...-LINED ONLY 14.00 
76.00 

89.00 

137.50 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-875 











Inported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen | 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 

duding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 

Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 

on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 
(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard 4.2 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
$ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
lace, per yard $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 25.50 
No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
$ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
Alb $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sign at bottom 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
inen $ 16. 


Jee Kote o£ HANSEN 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top 


(L) F 1 


Corporal 
Purificator.... 


Finger Towel.. 

Stole Collar... : F 

F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 
. FO* Light weight, 
Yo. F8** Medium weight, yd... 
io. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 
Jo. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. . 
For light weight Albs and Surplices 
*%* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 





Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFIT 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roma 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggel buttop; 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off. 


















































B (C) Noe. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin pape ae All Wool = *Correc, 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-o per Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. Bil. Ea. NO 12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 525 S$ $3.73 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yes 38 in 5.75 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs 40 in 6.25 6.25 6.75 ba.72 18 in, 
9 Yrs 42 in 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in, 
10 Yrs 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in, 
11 Yrs 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in, 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
> ee 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in, 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in, 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in, 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in, 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Noe. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy : ; 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- —_ =, 

ing in all church colors, made extra 22 in. ...$3.75 in. . . $5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 im. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 im. ... 78 
Ew b:ads-e eas ase ew orem ate $5.25 34 in. - 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 

Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3,25 
; a4 i 

Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 a No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 

ant ie ete eoea tenn et teeta: saa . medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 

No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $375 

out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 (J) Ne. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur 


inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 

(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 

Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- a eee ere $6.50 
2 

= Made extra full. Sizes 18 a * = (K) Me. B27 Altar Boy Surplic 

——oo Se sia Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 


ff eS Fl eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
err eee eA $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 imch...... $6.50 


VY HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 

















Patented 
i h labl 
m Liturgical Fabri 
*Correct § 
Length of 
urpli * gs . . . 
isin, Long before the Christian Era the Chinese used fingerprints as seals 
18 ia on public documents. Apparently they were aware, as we are now, 
20 . that the fingerprints of no two people in the world are alike. 
20 in, 
23 in Just as there are no two identical sets of “loops, whorls and arches” 
24 in, on human fingers, there is only ONE “Allen” in the realm of Liturgical 
26 in Fabrics. The name Allen identifies the finest Sacred Vestment and 
i Altar Drapery materials woven anywhere in the world. Every yard of 
eed goods that comes off Allen looms is guaranteed—and we stand back 
¢ equally of that guarantee without reservation. Moreover, you will have no 
a. Hae trouble in finding us in the event we are called upon to make good 
that guarantee. 
. «$5.50 ; saath ™ ; 
we. 6:00 You'll share our pride in the latest addition to the Allen family 
nes re of fine Liturgical Fabrics. It consists of 6 beautiful 
i inches, 
0 pre METALLIC BANDINGS 
1t10nal. 
ut with which come in 11 different color combinations. They are the result 
.- of years of research by American scientists in their quest for a metallic 
— yarn that would not tarnish or turn black under any atmospheric or 
rh. $3.35 climatic conditions. These new Allen Metallic Bandings truly repre- 
et sent one of the most notable achievements ever made in the textile 
sm arts. Be sure to see them at your Church Good's dealers. Not only 
surplice do they surpass anything heretofore produced on foreign looms, but 
I. Sim you'll be agreeably surprised to learn that you can buy them for less 
Rites than you have been accustomed to paying for imported bandings. 
8 to 24 
«$4.50 
- Light “Buy American” Cf 
le extra 
. $6.50 ' A S 
LEN SILK ILLS 
—Maniy holarers 
abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark§Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
Le a ig a Pape, Davee | ag rk Vol. i Q (ome. er , Eg pes. fer Doone F. 
Jagner, Inc., 53 Pa lace, New York. <ntered as Secon ‘lass a , October, 13, 1917, a e Ss ice 
at sy York. N. <. come the ees of March 3. 1879. Additional entry rg ten Pa. Shauioaens to ol U. S. 
$5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 





















































CLOSED...this paneling serves for the Semi- 
nary Assembly Hall and provides a back- 
ground for varied meetings. 


DPEN...the center panels form the 


sidewalls of the Sanctuary and give 


he altar a fitting setting. 

















